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The recent conference of the Federation for 
the Hard of Hearing is reported by Josephine 
B. Timberlake, Editor of the Votta Review. 


Robert R. Pollak is qualified to advise deaf 
students as to college work by reason of the 
fact that he is a Harvard graduate in spite of 
being congenitally and totally deaf. He is a 
consulting, mining, and petroleum engineer. 

The June Vortta Review introduced Ernst 
Schorsch as a contributing editor. This issue 
presents the second of a series of articles 
from his pen. 


Two residential and two day schools for the 
deaf are represented by their teachers this 
month. Amelia De Motte has had long ex- 
perience in teaching, supervising, and train- 
ing teachers in the Illinois School. Lorné R. 
Lauder was assisted by some of her colleagues 
in the Idaho School in making the study 
upon which she reports. Dorothy Finster and 
Susan Beaman are, respectively, in the day 
school of Traverse City, Michigan, and the 
Beidler School of Chicago. 


No feature of the Federation Conference in 
Washington attracted more comment than the 





This Month’s Contributors 


exhibit of dolls costumed by Helen Siebold 
Walter. It is a pleasure to present Miss 
Walter’s own account of her work with them. 


Regular readers of these pages are well 
acquainted with Harriet Montague, of the 
Vo.tta Review staff. Her name, by the way, 
is pronounced Mon’-ta-gue, not Mon-taig’. 

Jacob Reighard, the emeritus professor who 
describes so delightfully what a member of 
that class sometimes “do,” occupied for many 
years the chair of zoology at the University 
of Michigan. 

The ranks of teachers of lip reading were 
strengthened not long ago by the addition of 
Elizabeth Chambless, of St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Not only as a teacher of lip reading, but 
perhaps even better as a lecturer on beautiful 
things and their application to the lives of 
the deafened, Jane Walker is well known. 

The lip reading practice material this month 
might be called a coast-to-coast hook-up, for 
it is from two Californians and a Bay-Stater. 
Marian Anderson of Los Angeles and Edith F. 
Everdon of San Gabriel are the westerners; 
Laura R. Edell the Bostonian. 
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A Conference that Made History 


By JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


&“ HE real ‘hopeful trend’ in otology, 
I feel, consists of you!” This 
startling statement, made by a 
dignified, conservative gentleman with an 
enviable reputation in the medical world, 
was approved and echoed by many other 
speakers at the Conference of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, in Washington, D. C., 
June 25-28, 1934. “The leagues for the 
hard of hearing,” continued the doctor, 
“are demanding of the otologist a view- 
point that is quite different from the view- 
point of the otologists of years ago. You 
are demanding that the individual be re- 
adjusted to his environment—and this I 
leave with you as the most hopeful trend 
in otology today.” 

All the way through that conference I 
kept wishing, as never before in my life, 
that every person who has at heart the 
welfare of the deaf or the hard of hearing 
could be present. I am convinced that no 
matter what his position or his daily en- 
vironment, he would have gone back to it 
with broadened vision and renewed con- 
fidence. 

The group in attendance consisted for 
the most part of those with impaired hear- 
ing, but there was also an encouraging 
sprinkling of physicians, scientists, teach- 
ers of the deaf, social workers, and teach- 
ers of speech correction. Most of the 500 
seats were provided with hearing aids. 
Three large manufacturing companies, 
Western Electric, Acousticon, and Sono- 
tone, cooperated in supplying these, and 
the user might choose a receiver with pow- 
erful or limited amplification, with bone 
or air conduction, with a headband or a 


lorgnette handle. Off at one side stood a 
big radio volume controller, to increase 
the sound for the weak-voiced orators, or 
diminish it for those with stentorian tones. 
The result was that long-accustomed speak- 
ers commented upon the rapt attention and 
discriminating appreciation that con- 
fronted them. It was no place for speak- 
ers with nothing to say, and they were for 
the most part conspicuously absent. 

A number of innovations will make this 
Washington conference one to be remem- 
bered. 

Done for the First Time 


Radio. In addition to the joint hook-up 
of three different kinds of hearing devices 
already mentioned, there was a radio con- 
nection, both incoming and outgoing. 
When President Roosevelt spoke to the 
United States, on the evening of the 28th, 
the banquet proceedings were halted tem- 
porarily and the diners listened to the 
orator in the White House. When the 
national lip reading tournament was in 
progress, an announcer from the National 
Broadcasting Company described it to 
listeners from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and those present at the conference not 
only witnessed the performance but heard 
every syllable. 

Scientific and Commercial Cooperation. 
The cooperation of different companies in 
supplying hearing aids led to an informal 
conference one afternoon, in which the 
manufacturers, Federation officers, and 
representatives of the medical profession 
talked over their problems and found that 
they had many interests in common. As a 
result of this gathering, a committee is to 
be formed among the medical men and the 
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acoustic engineers—and still better ear- 
phones are almost certain to follow. 

Publicity. The publicity afforded by the 
radio broadcast of the tournament was 
only a fraction of the whole. Probably 
no organization of its size has ever had 
such splendid newspaper publicity for a 
convention in Washington. The imagina- 
tion, interest, and real work supplied by 
the Greater National Capital Committee, 
supplemented by cooperation in the Fed- 
eration and Washington League offices, pro- 
duced columns and columns of text and 
pictures in the daily press. A special ses- 
sion devoted to publicity brought together 
a panel of experts of such note that na- 
tional workers in the publicity field have 
already asked for full details, and the dis- 
cussion is to be published as a standard 
guide. 

A Daily Paper. In addition to the beau- 
tiful special June edition of the Announcer, 
the little paper of the Washington League, 
a mimeographed daily was issued during 
the conference. Comments from delegates 
and speakers indicated that it made no 
small contribution to the general success, 
and the lines it repeated in each issue, 
“Day by day, in every way, we’re sweeping 
obstacles from our way,” were quoted on 
all sides. 

A Hobby Show. The Everywhere League, 
maintained entirely by correspondence ex- 
cept for its get-togethers at conference time, 
staged an exhibit of the various hobbies 
ridden by its members. The costume dolls 
made by one member drew a special ar- 
ticle in the Washington Post, and the stamp 
collections, book binding, metal work, 
photography, etc., were of such a high or- 
der that the hobby show innovation was 
slated overnight as an annual event here- 
after. The Everywhere Leaguers also had 
a picnic instead of their usual luncheon, 
and congratulated themselves on the idea. 

Bell-boys and Pages. You may think 
these two items should not be listed under 
“Done for the First Time,” but listen: Not 
only the bell-boys, but all the hotel em- 
ployees were given special instructions in 
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advance about courtesies to their hard of 
hearing guests. The Federation’s Execu- 
tive Secretary made a special speech on 
the subject to the heads of all departments, 
by invitation of the Mayflower. And not 
only was the effect plainly visible in the 
friendly faces, the clear speech, the readi- 
ness to give special service, but the idea 
was recognized in a special release from 
the National Academy of Sciences, as note- 
worthy in the field of psychology. As for 
the pages—they were not hotel employees, 
but young and pretty society girls, who 
were invaluable in carrying messages, find- 
ing persons and things at the right moment, 
and helping generally to keep things 
moving smoothly. 

A Home Folks Tournament. It is never 
possible for all the leagues to send their 
best lip readers to compete in the tourna- 
ment. This year, in addition to the public 
sporting event at the conference, there was 
a tournament for the stay-at-homes. Its 
success can be reported in seven words: 
More than six hundred contestants took 
part! The winner was announced and the 
trophy presented at the banquet, along 
with the other national honors. 


Points from the Program 


The official proceedings will, as usual, 
be issued by the Federation in the fall, and 
it is impossible at this time and in our 
limited space to give more details or quo- 
tations. Comments on the program, how- 
ever, are offered briefly as follows: 


Hopeful Trends 


The keynote of the conference was 
“Hopeful Trends.” The opinion of one 
speaker as to the most hopeful trend in his 
field has already been noted. In the mind 
of the present writer the most hopeful 
trend of all was the cooperative attitude 
and the coordination of effort shown in 
the list of speakers. Prominent representa- 
tives of distinguished medical societies, the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Children’s 
Bureau, national and state rehabilitation 
agencies, the American Red Cross, the 
Council of Social Agencies, one of the 
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country’s greatest hospitals for the 
treatment of mental disorders, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, the Phonetics 
Departments of a great university and a 
leading city school system, the Supreme 
Bench of one of the nation’s largest cities 
—all these and more, appearing on the 
program of a relatively small organization 
most of whose members are themselves suf- 
fering from the handicap they are assem- 
bled to combat, can mean only one thing: 
history in the making. 

Many hopeful trends were shown at 
each session, and can barely be mentioned 
here. In Otology: Research workers, stim- 
ulated by the interest of the hard of hear- 
ing themselves, are redoubling their efforts. 
Definite progress has been made in ac- 
quainting public health workers with the 
needs of those with impaired hearing, in 
work for pre-school children (especially 
in the early recognition of their defective 
hearing), in the identification of certain 
types of deafness and the knowledge of the 
exact changes which they bring about in 
the auditory mechanism, in classifying the 
different types for the purpose of better 
adaptation of hearing aids to individual 
needs. In Work for Young People: There 
is greatly increased interest among the 
young people themselves in organized 
effort in their own behalf. Some of their 
plans seem to indicate the need of a 
steadying hand and the voice of experi- 
ence, but if they will think first and act 
afterwards, good will follow. In the Fed- 
eration’s Business Affairs: A year ago the 
Federation was heavily in debt. Today, 
thanks to tremendous and sacrificial effort, 
it does not owe a penny, it has received a 
small donation from a foundation, it has 
built up a self-sustaining monthly paper, 
and it has more members (though at a 
lower rate) than ever before. Jn Social 
Service: More national organizations, re- 
habilitation agencies, placement bureaus 
and home workers than ever before are in- 
teresting themselves in the hard of hearing, 
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both adults and children. Parents and 
teachers are awakening to the need for 
more intelligent handling of hard of hear- 
ing children; adults are being retrained for 
work adapted to their new condition and 
helped to find and hold positions; general 
social agencies and volunteers are offering 
cooperation. Jn Education: Information 
about work for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing in all parts of the world is increas- 
ing and being coordinated. Children are 
being examined and treated with a view to 
having them enter school as nearly as pos- 
sible free from remediable handicaps. 
Facts concerning the loss of voice control 
that follows acquired deafness are being 
sought through scientific investigation. 
Psychologists and psychiatrists are recog- 
nizing personality deviations that some- 
times are associated with loss of hearing 
and are learning to deal more intelligently 
with patients who show them. Better adap- 
tations to social environments are being 
worked out, there is better coordination of 
effort on the part of different groups of 
workers, more attention is being given to 
vocational guidance that will make later 
readjustment unnecessary. Especially is 
there constant effort to increase and im- 
prove the teaching of lip reading. 


Exhibits 

Besides the Everywhere League’s Hobby 
Show, which comprised specimens of thir- 
teen avocations from twelve exhibitors, 
there was a large group of commercial ex- 
hibits. The latest improvements in hearing 
aids, individual and collective, were dem- 
onstrated by seven different firms, and 
the local telephone company explained 
the value of the telephone amplifier. 
Eleven schools of lip reading occupied 
space; and there were miscellaneous ex- 
hibits from the Volta Bureau, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the Reinhardt School for Deaf Chil- 
dren. 

Summing It Up 

The conference cannot fail to exert a 

powerful influence for good, not only in 
(Continued on page 507) 
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The Volta Review 


The Mothers Talk It Over 


Introduction 


A BOUT a year ago, the Volta Bureau 


put into execution a plan that had 

been talked of for some time—the 
starting of a correspondence club of par- 
ents of deaf children. It had been proved 
by the letters received in the office that 
mothers everywhere were eager and anx- 
ious to help their deaf children and co- 
operate with the schools, but that all of 
them were confronted by the same diffi- 
culty—they did not know how to begin. 
The idea was conceived of putting some of 
these mothers into contact with one an- 
other, giving them an opportunity to state 
their problems and discuss ways of meet- 
ing them. 

Accordingly, two groups of ten mothers 
each, all in widely scattered sections of the 
country, were selected. A _ letter was 
started out from the Volta Bureau office 
and passed from one mother to another. 
Each added her comments, questions, and 
suggestions, and the accumulated package 
of letters, when it was finally returned to 
the Volta Bureau, made an impressive 
whole. It was immediately started out 
again. In fact, the letters are kept in con- 
tinuous circulation. As it reaches one of 
the members of the club, she reads the 
contributions from the other members, 
takes out her own old letter and adds a 
new one, and sends the packet on. The 
following excerpts were taken from one of 
the first of these ring letters. The names 
of the writers are omitted; otherwise, the 
letters are just as they were written. 


The Bored Baby 


One mother has written to ask how she 
can keep her little boy interested in his 
lessons, She is working with him at home, 
and she says: 

“My greatest problem is to have him do 
his lessons cheerfully. Some days he seems 
to enjoy the whole lesson period, while on 
other days he either begins at once to cry 
or else he gazes around the room, scratches 
innumerable imaginary itchy spots and 


just will not pay attention. I realize that 
we all vary in our reactions from day to 
day, but I would like to know how to cope 
with such a situation. He is normally very 
good, so it is harder to understand. | 
know that the lessons must be presented 
in an interesting manner and [ try to 
do so.” 


The above paragraph was copied and 
sent to the mother of a deaf girl, now 
grown. Through teaching her own daugh- 
ter, this mother went on to teaching other 
deaf children, and is now supervising 
teacher in one of our large schools for the 
deaf. She writes: 


“When my own youngster was little, she 
was just such another Wiggly Willie. My 
own intense desire to be interesting and put 
things over brought a reaction of contrari- 
ness in her. Fortunately, her sister was 
two years younger, so, instead of stated 
lessons at stated hours, we began to play 
“ames” —all with deep laid plans behind 
them. ‘Commands’ were an utter bore in 
the daytime, but as an excuse for staying 
up a few minutes longer at bed time they 
were great. The two little tots, one five 
and one three, ‘jumped,’ ‘ran,’ etc., with 
joy, and wound up with ‘play frog,’ which 
meant hopping about on all fours at a 
furious rate. The little hearing chick had 
as much fun as the deaf one, and we added 
new commands as fast as the deaf one, 
spurred on by competition, could take 
them. 


“We worked on elementary sounds, sit- 
ting in the grass among wild flowers—and 
tame. I remember we got the sound of p 
by seeing who could puff farthest a phlox 
blossom held between our lips. 

“A thousand times a day opportunities 
will come to drive home the skills you are 
after, if you have your purpose clearly in 
mind. But the job has to be done briefly 
and with nonchalance if your subject is a 
wiggler. 

“Why not borrow a hearing baby as 
classmate and make it all fun?” 
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The Naughty Baby 


A Michigan mother whose little girl is 
being taught at home by a private teacher 
has a contribution to offer on. that head. 
She writes: 

“Our greatest success has been a chair 
on which Edith must sit for two or three 
minutes if she refuses to cooperate or 
shows a sign of temper. We immediately 
put her on the chair and she must stay 
until she can nod her head that she wants 
to try again. It takes only a few minutes 
and often just a glance at the chair will 
help her to decide not to be perverse. She 
is very happy about it, and there is no 
question of a grudge or of a long punish- 
ment, because as soon as she smiles and 
says ‘yes,’ we forget about why she was put 
there.” 

The above writer adds, “Her teacher 
supervises her play and helps the children 
in the neighborhood to understand Edith 
and helps Edith to understand them. I 
feel quite strongly that if I can I want to 
keep her with children who are not handi- 
capped, so she will learn to make her place 
with them.” 


More Naughtiness—and Remedies 


From a New Jersey mother: 


“Mark is two years and three months 
old. We discovered his deafness at ten 
months, but neither my doctor nor anyone 
else could tell me where I could receive 
any help in the care and training of our 
little deaf baby, and it has been a long, 
hard road for all the family, for Mark is 
an only child, and child training is new to 
me. 

“My greatest problem is discipline. 
Mark is very active and inquisitive, and 
tries to do all the things I do about the 
house—turning on the gas (we have a 
pilot light) and so many really dangerous 
things, and I can’t seem to find any way to 
make him see the danger involved. .. . 

“I did not try to teach him lip reading, 
as J thought I had to wait till he was taught 
in school, but now that I know, we will all 
try to do what we can at home. I would 
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be so grateful if you mothers could help 
me solve my many problems and give me 
courage to carry on.” 


Another New Jersey mother: 

“I have two deaf children, my only chil- 
dren, Billy being nearly three and Rob 
nineteen months. I have been working 
with Billy since he was two with the cor- 
respondefce course given by the Wright 
Oral School, and we have progressed from 
the early stages of almost complete dis- 
couragement to at least a fair degree of fa- 
cility with lip reading and sense training 
exercises. Now I am beginning with Rob, 
sometimes alone, sometimes having Billy 
repeat the beginning exercises with Rob, 
which is good for both children. 

“I was much interested in the account of 
the bored baby. I do teach Billy at odd 
moments off and on all day, but I feel that 
it is important to have a child really con- 
centrate for the half hour period that the 
daily lessons cover, and that is sometimes 
difficult with a child of less than three. As 
for ‘commands’ at bed time in order to 
stay up longer, strange as it may seem, 
Billy has always enjoyed going to bed and 
even insists on being put to bed earlier 
than usual if he is very tired. My greatest 
trouble has been with the auricular train- 
ing, and I feel confident that is due largely 
to the fact that he doesn’t ‘get’ any of the 
sounds. 

“T feel that it is too bad when a mother 
is not told at once what can be done for 
her deaf baby. My own doctor told me all 
the hopeful aspects of the problem, and 
before I left his office he had made an ap- 
pointment for me with the principal of a 
school for the deaf. I feel that everything 
possible should be done to lessen the shock 
of one’s first definite knowledge of deaf- 
ness, for it is a shock, and at first one feels 
hopeless. I know I did. When I began to 
try to teach my boy, the first lessons 
seemed to get us nowhere, but the prog- 
ress, slow at first, is more and more rapid 
as the child begins to grasp the idea of 
what is expected. I had trouble making 
Billy watch my lips at first, even though I 
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would point to them before I spoke to him. 
I tried taking his little finger and having 
him point to my lips. Now, if he does not 
understand me, he comes and puts his fin- 
ger on my lips, and then I know that he 
wants me to repeat what I said, and I find 
that although he must understand only a 
few of the words, he usually gets the idea. 
He comes to me many times during the day 
to show me something, and makes sounds 
which are his nearest approach to speech, 
and then watches my lips to see what I say. 

“I can sympathize with Mrs. D’s trou- 
bles in having Mark do dangerous things. 
Billy has done everything from trying to 
shave to painting the car a lovely grey, but 
deaf children learn so much from imitation 
that we would not have them otherwise. 
Billy loves to help, and his little fat hands 
never seem to tire when he is turning the 
egg beater or the meat grinder or doing 
the dozens of things that must be done in 
a servantless house where there are two 
children. Sometimes I have regretted that I 
had not more time to spend with my chil- 
dren, but in some ways I think it has been 
better for them, for I have had no time to 
spoil them. If they want to follow me 
around the house while I work, all well 
and good, but if they are naughty, I put 
my baby in his pen and Billy on a chair 
until the smiles return. I do feel that a 
good dose of neglect is the best cure for a 
bad tempered child, whether he be deaf or 
able to hear, for their little tantrums are 
usually only to gain attention or sympathy, 
and if they fail in this, it takes all the wind 
out of their sails. 

“T want to say one thing more. I have 
been impressed with the kindness of all 
those working for or with the deaf. There 
seems to be a special feeling of helpfulness 
and cooperation, whether it be between 
child and school, two mothers, or a mother 
and an organization, chief among which I 
mention the Volta Bureau.” 


When the Mothers Realize, They Will 
Teach the Public 


From the mother of an older child: 
“As I look back over the years and real- 
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ize my mistakes, a great desire comes to 
me to be of some service to those who are 
just starting their training of the young 
deaf child. I am sure at this time that | 
would approach my problem more from 
the standpoint of the training of the child 
with normal hearing. Altogether too often 
I thought of my child’s deafness, of how 
she lacked full understanding of the thing 
we wished her to do; and thus I failed to 
accomplish the desired purpose. 

“Another problem mentioned in one of 
the letters is that of the education of the 
medical profession. If in some ways par- 
ents could be brought to realize their re- 
sponsibility toward their deaf children, I 
fully believe that both the public and the 
doctors could be brought to a better under- 
standing of the needs of these children. 

“I used to have a dream of a national 
organization of parents of deaf children, 
and I still feel that this might be brought 
about through each state’s having its own 
organization. We have in Iowa a small 
group of parents and teachers who meet 
once a year, holding a round table during 
our state Teachers’ Association meeting. 
This has really accomplished a number of 
things. We have found that the medical 
profession is not the only group that needs 
to be better informed. We have learned 
that through this contact with educators a 
better understanding of our special prob- 
lems has taken place. 

“IT wish to say to you mothers of young 
deaf children that much can be gained 
through honest effort and the exercise of 
patience, and patience, and then more pa- 
tience. After all, what is mother love with- 
out almost divine patience?” 


Things for the Baby to Do 


From a Nebraska mother: 

“Our little son will be six years old in 
October. We first discovered his deafness 
when he was two and a half years old.... 
We have tried in every phase of our lives 
to live as though he could hear. It has 
been hard, but now, at six, he is happy in 
his home and community life with his fam- 
ily and the neighbors’ children. 
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“Discipline has been the greatest of our 
problems. Sometimes we have felt that 
perhaps we were too severe, but what pun- 
ishment he has received has been for his 
good .... The help and advice I have ob- 
tained through the Volta Bureau have been 
indispensable . . . . I, too, had trouble with 
my boy about turning on the gas. He had 
to be watched when he was younger, but I 
think children soon outgrow that period. 

“There are several things I always try 
to keep in mind. I get interesting play- 
things for Frank — instructive things — 
modeling clay, bubble pipes, tinker toy 
building sets, etc. Also a blackboard, a 
slate, tablets, colors, and plenty of good 
children’s books, well chosen, with good 
pictures in them—not imaginary pictures, 
but real. Just as an illustration, at Assem- 
bly time this year, I bought Frank Book I 
of the Standard Bible Story Readers, by 
Lillie Faris. It is beautifully illustrated. 
One day he sat looking at the pictures. All 
of a sudden, he came running to me, 
showed me the picture of “The Shepherd 
and the Lost Sheep,’ then took my hand 
and led me to the study, where he pointed 
to the same picture on our wall. I was 
delighted, for it proved what impressions 
good pictures can make on little minds. 

“T do all I can to make our home a cen- 
ter for the several lovely neighbor chil- 
dren we are fortunate in having. Frank 
loves to play with other children, and I 
love to have them where I can observe 
them without interruption or dictation 
from me. We have two swings, a 
teeter-totter, a turning pole, a slippy slide, 
a sandpile, a hammock, wagons—every- 
thing to make a child happy. I feel that 
one very essential thing is for him not to 
be selfish and to be able to play with and 
understand speaking children.” 


Antidote for Discouragement 


A letter from California: 

Joan is three years old. She was born 
deaf (as far as we know). She has no 
usable hearing at present. She has two 
older sisters and we live on a big ranch, 
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both of which facts tend to keep her nor- 
mal in her reactions and responses. 

I was, I see, fortunate in my doctors, as 
they immediately suggested lip reading, 
and directed me to a League for the Hard 
of Hearing, where the VoLTA REVIEW was 
put into my hand. The Wright Oral 
School correspondence course has led me 
around and over many pitfalls. 

And everywhere, always, people seemed 
to be in league to show that special kind- 
ness reserved for mothers of deaf babies. 

Visit a good school for the deaf. Ob- 
serve for several weeks, if it is possible. 
We learn quite as much through imitation 
as our deaf babies do. 

Of course, nothing can compare with an- 
other “classmate” for eliminating bore- 
dom, but as a substitute have lots of sense 
training materials: bright yarns, bright 
blocks, bright beads. Frequent periods of 
physical activity between short periods of 
concentration help, too. And here’s one 
from a splendid little teacher in the Los 
Angeles Day School: When the baby has 
complied with your directions —in lip 
reading, speech, or what have you—paste 
a seal (a flag, a bird, etc.) on his blouse, 
with serious ceremony. And is he thrilled! 

My girl is just as hard to cope with as 
her hearing sisters. The chair idea sounds 
good to me. I usually use the, “If you 
want some ice cream, you must first eat 
your dinner” idea. Or I sometimes banish 
her to another room until she is again fit 
for society, which usually is not long. 

And don’t be discouraged! Find out 
about your nearest schools and visit them. 
Spend a half hour each morning in train- 
ing your child. It uses up a lot of surplus 
energy which otherwise would go into mis- 
chief. Play “follow the leader.” Take 
turns hiding a ball for the other one to 
find. Give him simple gymnastics. Teach 
him to “walk,” “run,” and “jump” at your 
spoken command. But do something. I 
felt almost hopeless last year at this time; 
and doing something is the only salvation. 
You don’t notice the darkness lifting—but 
suddenly it is day! 
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To A Prospective College Student 


By Ropert R. Powwak, S. B. 


OU advise me that you have grad- 

} uated from the school for the deaf, 

and want to prepare for college. 

Now you wonder how you would get 

along in college. Your inquiries have re- 

vived my memories as to how my wish 

to go into college was instilled, and the 
progress made till I graduated. 


As I take a retrospective view of my 
experiences, I think that I would be glad 
to repeat them all, save for a few inci- 
dents that could have been avoided. I 
will suggest, step by step, how you may 
plan your schedule. 

First, the final results will depend upon 
your environment. Your father and 
mother are ambitious and sensitive as you 
are. They will do all they can within 
their means to help you. They will see 
to it that you are sent to a good high 
school or preparatory school, and will 
look into the personnel of the teaching 
staff of that school, whose methods will 
influence you. Your parents will also see 
that your voice and articulation are al- 
ways under control; they will probably 
send you to a teacher skilled in that line, 
as the teachers in the school for the hear- 
ing are not trained in this respect. 


At the preparatory school, you will prob- 
ably make friends, of whom several will 
go to college. The reactions of the boys 
and girls toward you in and out of school 
will indicate to the teachers how you get 
along, and if you get along well your 
parents will be pleased, for they will 
know then that they will have no fears 
about your progress in college. It may 
be to your advantage to go away from 
home to a preparatory school so that you 
may, for the time being, be separated 
from your deaf friends and grow ac- 
customed to hearing companions. Your 
schoolmates are the best reflexes of what 
you may expect in college, and if they 
are to be friendly to you, you must culti- 


vate your personality, Never make signs, 
You must always talk. 

The teacher of English will especially 
endeavor to help you in the expression 
of English, which is probably the most 
important branch of your preparation and 
continues through college. This is the 
very reason you have to keep away from 
your deaf friends, who, after leaving 
school, have fallen into the deplorable 
habit of sign-making. 

As you begin to stand on your own 
feet, your mother will gradually refrain 
from helping you with your studies; but 
if you are learning French or any for- 
eign language, she will talk to you in 
that language if possible. Command of 
two or three languages is a great ad- 
vantage. 

In college, retain contact with your 
former classmates if possible, but do not 
go with them too much. It is necessary 
to make new friends. 

In college you will use new methods of 
preparation. Practically all of the in- 
formation is imparted in lectures; and at 
first you will be greatly bewildered. You 
will be entirely among strangers in 
classes, and if you are a student at a 
great university, the classes will be very 
large. The professors or instructors have 
no time to sift the individuals at first. 
Probably you will be assigned to a chair. 
Never ask for special preference. Expect 
the same treatment afforded to others. 
After a few sittings, those beside your 
chair will notice your deafness, If they 
are friendly, they will volunteer help, or 
you may gradually indicate to them that 
you will appreciate a copy of their lec- 
ture notes. Most of the time you will not 
read the lips. Exercise patience, and you 
will gradually get your bearings. For- 
tunately, most of the subjects of the 
freshman year are not complicated. In 
mathematics, it is easy to follow the sub- 
ject. In the laboratories or in the field, 
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it is easier to get along. Since I gradu- 
ated, the Oxford system of tutors has been 
introduced in several larger universities. 

You may find a foreign language diffi- 
cult, and if so, you must employ a tutor 
to coach you. As you make new friends, 
they will be very glad to help you. You 
may arrange to borrow their notes out- 
side the lecture room, but you must be 
very alert in the lecture room, with a 
retentive memory, for the one from whose 
notes you are copying may take notes 
only to suit himself. You may catch up 
with the subject through complementary 
reading, and you can tell from the tests 
how you are progressing. With the new 
system of tutors, you will find the tutors 
posted upon your progress, and whenever 
you get into a quandary they will put 
you on the right track again. No two 
students take the same notes. All take 
them according to the impression made 
on them by the lecturer. During note 
taking, never impose in any manner; if 
the student does not take notes, never 
comment. Sooner or later, when he hears 
something that impresses him, he will 
pass it on to you. Often you may not be 
able to get the keynotes of the lectures 


‘for several days, and you flounder mean- 


time. Go to the library and read as much 
as you can at such times. 

You will be assigned problems for 
solution and reports. If they show origi- 
nality of thought, they will be read and 
commented upon in class. Students will 
then come to you for help and for your 
solution of the various problems. Such 
interchanges of thought and opinion are 
privileges that must not be abused. It is 
better to give than to take. Often stu- 
dents gravitate to brilliant scholars who 
never take notes and frequently indulge 
in pleasures. If you are asked into these 
groups, you can feel that your infirmity 
has been entirely overlooked, and that 
they are finding pleasure in your com- 
pany. Often, when they discuss the lec- 
tures, you get the keynotes that you miss 
elsewhere. 

In addition to your regular preparatory 
reading, read some light literature. Go 
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to the theater and see the actors and 
actresses talk in person. Go out for 
athletics. Play golf if you can. 

At first in the preparatory school, and 
probably in college, some boys will be 
thoughtless in the remarks shot at you. 
Pay no attention to them. The chances 
are that these boys will be your friends 
later and will appreciate your forbear- 
ance. Never be sensitive and never take 
pity on yourself. 

In the summer, if you have no work 
to do connected with college requirements, 
get into a factory and mix with the 
laborers, or go to a construction camp. 
The experience gained will help you a 
great deal in college. 

The sophomore year in college is the 
critical time for you. You must think 
for yourself; you must try to follow the 
reasons for the information imparted to 
you in the lecture room and in the li- 
brary. You may not yet have found 
yourself, but if you have a mapped out 
procedure of preparation and _ thinking, 
you have made great headway, and the 
rest of your time at college is compara- 
tively easy. By this time, students have 
drifted toward each other in groups, and 
if you have been adopted into one, cher- 
ish the relations, for they will persist and 
develop into friendships that will endure. 

In order to make yourself useful after 
you leave college, take up courses in his- 
tory, economics and government besides 
the courses you are required to take, Be 
sure that if you go to college, you are 
going there to be useful after you leave 
college to the utmost of your ability. 
With this purpose in mind, train yourself 
to think. Persist for achievement in the 
lines in which you wish to be useful. 
And when the professors and the rest of 
the staff see any degree of originality in 
you, they will do all that is humanly 
possible to speed you on your way. But 
you must always remember that you must 
not impose on anyone. Bear yourself as 
a normal man. If you keep all these 
things in mind any future success that 
you may attain will have been founded 
upon a solid foundation. 
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The After Care of the Deaf in Germany 


By Ernst ScHorscH 


HATEVER we may think of the 
W creche of deaf mutism 

through enlightenment, steriliza- 
tion and other preventive measures, as long 
as we have the deaf in our communities, it 
is our public duty: 

1. To instruct them according to their 
capabilities and according to the present 
status of this branch of education. 

2. To train them for suitable employ- 
ment, and provide them with work. 

A high degree of competence is attained 
in our modern methods of educating the 
deaf. Indeed, in spite of the inherent diffi- 
culties, the results may confidently be com- 
pared with those of schools for normal 
children. The old impression that deaf 
mutism and idiocy were interchangeable 
has been proved false and must be wiped 
out. 

Deafness is above all a superficial de- 
fect. It becomes a psychical defect only 
when the practical results it entails are not 
properly handled. Without systematic 
education, without the development of 
speech, without moral and religious edu- 
cation, an unsocial deaf mute becomes an 
antisocial deaf mute, who costs much more 
than his education would. 

Is the education of the deaf a paying 
venture? Yes! A census which the League 
of German Teachers of the Deaf took 
in January, 1933, revealed some inter- 
esting facts. All German institutions for 
the deaf were asked how many of the 
young men and women who had graduated 
during the past ten years had become 
capable of earning their living. The re- 
plies showed that, from 1923-1932, 3,767 
young men and 3,039 young women had 
left these schools. They entered the fol- 
lowing professions: (See next column.) 

The percentage of young people of both 
sexes who entered employment amounted 
to 92. Of those who became mechanics, 


Mechanics: Male, 2,843... 75% 
Female, 1,860. 60% 
Farming: Male, eer 10% 
Female, 678. 22% 
Day Labor: Male, a 7.8% 
Female 265... 9% 
No definite Male, 317... 8.4% 
employ’ent: Female, 236____... 7.8% 


96.8 per cent of the men and 94 per cent 
of the women became capable of earning 
their living. Altogether, 87.8 per cent of 
the men and 86.8 per cent of the women 
became capable of earning their living. 
The number who did not become fully 
capable—12 per cent of the men and 13 
per cent of the women—seems high; but 
this number includes those from special 
institutions for the feeble minded deaf, 
in whose cases deafness was not the pri- 
mary cause of incapacity. 

At any rate, the high importance of edu- 
cation in assuring the earning power of 
the deaf has been demonstrated. It is no 
longer admissible to include the deaf and ° 
dumb in the same class with the feeble- 
minded and the crippled, although this 
is still done in lectures and magazines. 

The question is not whether the deaf 
should be assimilated with the hearing 
world, but, how this may be realized. 
In the third part of the Handbuch des 
Taubstummenwesens, the problem of the 
deaf with German culture and civilization 
is thoroughly treated. A differentiation 
of the educational types of the deaf is 
above all necessary. There are many: 

1. Severely hard of hearing persons 
who received their education at a special 
school for the hard of hearing. 

2. The totally deaf who lost their hear- 
ing shortly before or during their educa- 
tional period. 

3. The totally deaf who, deaf since birth 
or infancy, have been taught to speak, and 
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therefore may not be classified as “mute.” 

4. The deaf and dumb, i. e., those whose 
speech development has been kept in nar- 
row limits, or who, in the course of time 
and through unfavorable circumstances, 
have lost their acquired speech. 

5. The mentally inferior deaf, the psy- 
chopathic, who require constant guidance 
and attention. 

6. The feebleminded or idiotic deaf, who 
must be cared for in asylums. 

7. The uneducated deaf (there are very 
few of these in Germany) who have not 
had their defect balanced by training, and 
are therefore inclined to psychoses. 

In Germany, school education is not 
connected with vocational training; young 
people do not enter fields of trade or 
industry until after leaving school. Most 
of the German states pay for the’ appren- 
ticeship of a deaf mute. In Prussia, this 
is about 200 marks. It is much more in 
Berlin; during the first year, 15 marks 
monthly; during the second year, 10 
marks monthly; in the third year, 5 marks. 
Only for the less endowed and the feeble- 
minded deaf are special workshops pro- 
vided—as those in Neckargemund, Koln, 
Winnenden in Wiirtemberg, etc. Frequent- 
ly, the workshops are in homes for the 
deaf. In Germany there are 23 homes 
for the aged and derelict deaf. In Berlin 
there is a vocational school for the deaf, 
with special classes for tailoring, book- 
binding, drafting, etc. In connection with 
this school, lip reading classes are con- 
ducted for the adult hard of hearing, and 
also classes in speech correction. 

In all the German states there are 
associations for the after care of the 
deaf. These give aid in case of neces- 
sity, provide work, and, to a certain de- 
gree, take care of spiritual life. There 
are 42 volunteer associations for such 
after-care. In 1928 a great conference 
on the problems of the deaf was held 
in Berlin under the direction of the au- 
thor of this report. This conference 
greatly stimulated the development of 
this kind of social work. 
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In Berlin, the care of the deaf is off- 
cially organized. A central welfare of- 
fice has been established in connection 
with the municipal school for the deaf. 
A teacher of the deaf is in charge. To 
show in how many respects a systematic 
after care of the deaf is required, the 
following figures may be cited from the 
annual report for 1932: 


87 boy and girl apprentices had to be 
controlled 


56 adult deaf were placed in positions 
5943 deaf persons sought advice and 


assistance. 


Of those who were advised and aided, 

2362 cases concerned such matters 
as police court problems, taxes, trade 
licenses, advice as to the choice of a 
school, provisions or a loan, the provid- 
ing of a hearing aid. 

294 cases had to do with housing 
problems—rent conflicts or the finding 
of dwelling places. 


1,219 cases concerned apprenticeships 
or various labor problems: difficulties be- 
tween employers and workmen were ad- 
justed; the deaf were visited at their 
places of work; demands were made for 
equal treatment with the war deafened; 
positions were secured for the unem- 
ployed; change of work was provided for 
some who were already employed; places 
were provided for apprentices; advice 
was given as to choice of profession; 
requests for higher wages were consid- 
ered; aid for public work was secured. 

194 cases dealt with convalescent care. 

116 included finding housing accommo- 
dations for deaf children and adults. 

535 dealt with miscellaneous matters; 
inheritance, wills, passports, inventions, 
consultations with pregnant women, and 
the wearing of protection badges. 

The religious care of the German 
deaf is in the hands of clergymen who 
are particularly instructed for this spe- 
cial form of the care of souls. They 
are organized in associations of Protestant 
and Catholic ministers for the deaf. 
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HE nursery schools, where very 

small children become “socialized” 
and receive instruction suited to 

their tender years, the progressive schools 
in which the activity program holds sway, 
and various other developments in modern 
education have almost induced an inferior- 
ity complex in a portion of the nation’s 
parents. In the following article a mother 
rises to the task of restoring parental self- 
regard, especially to the parents of deaf 


children. 


On Being a Parent 


Of all the strange things this strange 
postwar period has brought us perhaps the 
strangest is the intensified shift of child- 
training away from homes. I say inten- 
sified shift because it already had begun 
before the crisis of 1917. 


There are people who can look back on 
a happy childhood spent in a family 
group consisting of several children, a 
mother and a father supremely interested 
in the welfare of their brood, and perhaps 
a grandparent or two for good measure. 
It was a family group in which each mem- 
ber had his tasks and his possessions, 
where liberty and justice were considered 
the due of adults and children alike, where 
a problem child did not exist, where mor- 
bid kinks did not develop, where punish- 
ment did not breed hatred, where budding 
genius was not warped and suppressed, 
where parents were wise and loyal, where 
old age was respected, where neighbors 
were enjoyed, and where the stranger and 
the needy found friendly hands. There 
really were such homes—there are still, 
thanks be to the Providence that set some 
families in small communities rather than 
in cities. 

To persons having the background of 


such a home, there is bewilderment in the 
urgency of the schools for a type of edu- 
cation that shall provide for the children 
of our land training in such fundamentals 
as: habits of personal cleanliness, indus- 
try, courtesy, promptness, accuracy, Co- 
operation, performance of and respect for 
useful labor, zeal for the truth, pride in 
the achievement of others, admiration for 
heroic deeds, loyalty to ideals, toleration, 
sense of responsibility, capacity to choose, 
to resolve, to analyze; esthetic apprecia- 
tion, and so on. This is what homes used 
to be for. Is it true that all parents have 
to do nowadays is to “born” their chil- 
dren, carry them through their teething, 
and then turn them over to experts? If so, 
life has become a flat and profitless waste 
and the shallow cynicism of much current 
magazine and other literature can be un- 
derstood. Children we all have been; en- 
vironment we all have had. Somewhere 
a cog has slipped, to produce such a state 
of mind in such quantity. 

That there has been some serious slip- 
ping seems beyond dispute. Perhaps the 
parents are to blame. For if children need 
all this training in school—and who shall 
claim that they will not be the better for 
it?—then surely they need more than ever 
home contacts with loved and loving com- 
panions, not just classmates; with admired 
and fallible adults, not detached experts. 
They need to confront the problems pre- 
sented by shared labor, limited finance, 
natural temperament, and all the rest that 
goes to make up life in a world of mixed 
ages and conditions. If the children are 
deprived of these things, if parents, in 
view of today’s wisdom, do abandon their 
common sense and throw away the expe- 
rience the race has been accumulating 
down through the ages, how can the chil- 
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dren escape irreparable loss that will car- 
ry on into adult life? No wonder many 
of them come to regard life with cynicism. 

The formation of an individual’s moral 
and spiritual outlook begins very early, 
we are told: the dim outline of the pattern 
by which his life will shape itself is drawn 
in early childhood, and the years only em- 
phasize its lines. Home, then, can mean 
consummate artistry or unparalleled van- 
dalism in the scheme of a human life. This 
is no less true of a deaf child than of one 
who hears. Indeed, the deaf child’s pat- 
tern of life needs the more thoughtful shap- 
ing because his mind must be reached 
through four senses while we are accus- 
tomed to thinking and acting in terms of 
five. 

Shall we think about this deaf child a 
little—just to apply a few of the funda- 
mental principles of child-training to him? 
Perhaps the foremost item in building for 
his future is to develop and cherish in him 
a sense of security. There is something 
God-like to the little child in the physical 
strength and dependable kindness of his 
elders. No fear of danger, no worry as to 
present or future understanding, no sep- 
aration of spirit except through naughti- 
ness which can be cast aside and forgot- 
ten, no lasting doubt of justice and love— 
what a foundation for rich personality 
traits, for wholesome living, and for faith 
in a heavenly Father! No child could ex- 
press these things, but deep below his con- 
sciousness they root and.grow. If the deaf 
child is to receive this blest sense of se- 
curity, how very kind his parents must be; 
how careful not to show impatience in 
making him understand; how just in their 
discipline; how sure to make themselves 
competent to establish lip reading and 
other developing arts; how certain not to 
let their sympathy run away with their 
judgment! 

Another deep-rooting quality the little 
child needs is a feeling for the beneficence 
of law. Whether we like it or not, life is 
full of Thou shalt’s and Thou shalt not’s, 


imperatives which we may not in any way 
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escape. A hot stove burns us, lack of food 
weakens us, and so on. Chafing and re- 
bellion are useless, for things are as they 
are. Only by intelligence in dealing with 
these matters can we bend them to our 
will. We have come to recognize that 
without physical law no water would flow 
into our sink and bath, no light spring re- 
sponsive to our touch, no food travel from 
far countries to our table: it is because 
physical law is immutable in its nature 
that science can advance. So we do not 
fight physical law: rather we seek to know 
more and more about it in order that we 
may receive greater benefits. Those who 
believe that all physical phenomena are 
symbols of moral and spiritual phenomena 
—ohject lessons by which the sense-bound 
mind of man is led toward more important 
truths—may not be far wrong: how readily 
we apply such words as clean, soft, tender, 
harsh and so on to minds and characters! 
At any rate, the little child needs to learn, 
through physical experience safeguarded 
from over-severe consequences, the quali- 
ties and actions of water, fire, stone, wood, 
flower and animal. He needs to learn that 
unsupported bodies fall—even his own; 
he must become familiar with the inevita- 
bility of physical law. 

Also, he needs to learn that there is 
moral law—that some things must be done 
and some must not. There is no necessity 
for setting the stage for such learning: 
everyday life does that. But the parent 
who uses the daily experiences as they 
come to build into his child recognition of 
and respect for law, both physical and 
moral, is very different from the one who 
snatches his offspring out of so-called mis- 
chief, slaps or scolds him and groans over 
the perversity of child nature. 

The deaf child, like the hearing one, 
must have his opportunities to make 
choices. Did you ever know a person, 
adult and with all her five senses, who just 
could not make up her mind whether to 
go or stay, whether to wear this or that, 
whether to play or work—a weariness to 
all who had to suffer her presence? Did 
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you ever say to a deaf young man or wom- 
an, Would you rather do this or that? Go 
here or there? Buy this or that? and have 
them, fully understanding your question, 
reply, “I don’t know”? What was the 
matter in both instances? Too much of 
their thinking had been done for them: too 
little freedom from supervision had been 
given: too little necessity for making 
choice and abiding by it had been theirs. 
Since we are faced with alternatives prac- 
tically every waking hour why not learn 
how to handle them? A policy of non- 
interference is about all that is needed in 
the way of early training. If the toddler 
cannot manage his big ball and his teddy 
bear at one and the same time, he should 
be left alone to decide which he will carry, 
gaining strength of mind and body through 
struggle. As time passes, necessary choices 
should be left to him whenever possible, 
situations where choice cannot be avoided 
—the blue suit or the brown, the park or 
the playground—and he should under- 
stand that others must be given their turn 
at choosing, too. He should be allowed to 
choose along moral lines, also,—to stop 
shouting or do it out of doors, to play 
pleasantly with his friends or come in to 
solitary amusement, to obey or to forfeit 
some desired privilege. Little by little, 
discrimination of values is built, and ten- 
dency to choose the high road rather than 
the low. 

The question of obedience is a very large 
one. In a recent magazine article, an 
anonymous writer bemoaned the fact that 
he had been what was called a good boy— 
he had refrained from profanity not be- 
cause it was a weak and silly habit but be- 
cause it was sin, “an insult to an irritable 
and sensitive Deity.” For similar reasons 
he had not played marbles for keeps or 
fished on Sunday or smoked. He could 
not see that he had gained any least thing 
by his exemplary conduct, and possibly 
he had not, though that may be questioned, 
for his reaction at fifty is more that of the 
person easily affected by the tides of cur- 
rent influence than of a strong character. 
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At any rate, his was a case of unthinking 
obedience. Obedience for the sake of obe- 
dience is at times essential: one cannot 
stop to argue the wisdom of stepping back 
from a speeding car or leaving a danger- 
ous animal alone. Neither can one give 
way to a child’s whim when it may result 
in unhappiness or discomfort for others, 
After all, the years of experience in living 
which constitute adulthood have a certain 
value in guiding those who are just in 
process of gathering experience, which 
probably is why Providence arranged for 
children to have parents. In all cases 
where obedience is important, the child is 
entitled to quiet, immovable firmness, and 
disobedience should produce unpleasant 
consequences—not brutal punishment, but 
distinctly undesired aftermaths growing as 
logically as may be out of the disobe- 
dience. But what good would all that do 
unless he learned to see that little word 
“sin,” or whatever equivalent is used, as a 
summary of things wrong because they are 
inherently unright? As some one has 
phrased it, “Things are not true because 
they are in the Bible; they are in the Bible 
because they are true.” Sin is a matter 
so much discussed in the Bible and in the 
minds of thoughtful people that it unques- 
tionably merits attention; but the place of 
the word in building human character 
would seem to be in posting signs along 
the. road of a growing philosophy of life 
rather than in serving as a spotlight to be 
turned on each action. 

Beyond the field of positive obedience, 
there is a great field where the child is 
honestly desirous of finding out how the’ 
wheels of life turn; and he should learn 
by frank discussion, by illustration, and 
by guided experiment. Children are essen- 
tially reasonable. Once convinced in their 
own minds, they are apt to be satisfied, 
and such satisfaction is another deep-root- 
ing experience. The intelligent child, 
sooner or later, is apt to reach another 
stage, however. At that point, unconscious: 
ly or perhaps subconsciously, the idea 
seems to be, “Does Father really mean 
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these things or is he just talking?” It is 
a terribly critical time when the maturing 
mind discovers that the parents, hitherto 
regarded as the source of wisdom, are fal- 
lible. Unless the parents have successfully 
made a transfer from themselves with their 
limited capacities to a Being of unfailing 
wisdom, the stage may prove disastrous. 
Here the child, still diligently searching 
for truth, sets himself to break down the 
adult attitude. He is after the ultimate, 
and keeps on and on in an apparently ut- 
terly perverse course till he finds it. Jt 
must often take the form of drastic action. 
As one teacher phrased it, “Jack is beg- 
ging for trouble and nothing else will sat- 
isfy him.” The child whose home is wise 
enough to understand the game he is play- 
ing and the urge back of it, and to settle 
the matter justly and decisively is fortu- 
nate. For him, another eternal verity has 
been established: there are some things 
that just aren’t done. 

To bring such ideas home to a deaf child 
requires far more insight, far more patient 
contriving, often far more courage, than in 
dealing with a hearing child. Until he has 
language, his situations must be very con- 
crete; even with a fair amount of language 
conveyance of deep thought seems beyond 
human power. It would be, too, if the 
parent were the only human being con- 
cerned; but there is tinder within the child 
waiting for the spark. The thought that 
cannot be spoken, the abstraction that has 
no physical parallel, in some subtle way 
leaps the gap—perhaps a fleeting expres- 
sion of the face, perhaps some muscle ten- 
sion, perhaps some indefinable thing in 
human personality carries across the si- 
lence and there is contact with the hungry 
spirit of the child. The words still remain 
a barrier perhaps, but with the response 
established words can be taught. 

To make a child happy in doing right, 
in growing right, in being right, in the 
sense of wholesome, childlike standards— 
that seems to be the positive side of the 
parental enterprise; and as an all-embrac- 
ing occupation it has no equal. Let the 
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schools do all they can, the fact of home 
influence remains unshakable. Not only 
must we parents do the right thing, we 
must feel the right thing; else some sud- 
den pressure of circumstance will betray 
us and bring our carefully built structure 
toppling about our ears, for our children 
know us as we are, not as we like to think 
we are. We may err much and fail much 
—of course we shall; but if we deal in ut- 
ter integrity and due humility as we look 
for better and best ways, we may have con- 
fidence that the patterns laid in the fabric 
of our children’s lives will not be wholly 


wrong. A MoruHer. 
Aid for Teachers 


Teachers in schools remote from city 
shopping facilities often experience great 
difficulty in finding illustrative and hand 
work material, helpful books, etc. The 
Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, Inc., 
519 West 121st Street, New York City, 
lists such materials in its catalogues, issues 
a Monthly News Sheet, and sells various 
commodities, at a discount to members and 
at regular prices to. any one. The annual 
membership fee is three dollars and mem- 
bership is open to all interested. The or- 
ganization is not operated for profit but is 
a genuine cooperative enterprise for the 
benefit of teachers. 

The June issue of School Life, a month- 
ly magazine issued by the Federal Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., carried 
a valuable article on the school child’s va- 
cation by. Dr. James F. Rogers, specialist 
in health education. He points out the 
child’s need for both change and direction 
when school requirements are relaxed, dis- 
cusses various plans in use for meeting 
this need and remarks, significantly, “Signs 
point toward a school course covering, as 
in many other countries, a longer period 
of the year, and with much better devel- 
oped recreational features.” 


More about Movies 
The Editor of the’ Educational Scréen 


for June presented in an editorial a spe- 
cific plan for cleaning up the motion pic- 
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ture industry. He paid tribute to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church for its decisive move- 
ment in this direction by the formation of 
the Legion of Decency, the circulation of 
literature and pledge cards, the publicity 
it has secured, and the approval and co- 
operation it has won from other denomina- 
tions, both Protestant and Jewish. Credit 
is given, also, to the Payne Investigations, 
which had prepared the public mind for 
concerted action. “The Catholic action hits 
straight and hard at the box-office, the one 
and only vulnerable spot in the mighty 
movie business,” comments the writer, 
adding that the threat of what is practically 
a boycott will probably produce definite 
results by fall. 

Meanwhile, side by side with this church 
movement, the Editor suggests a school 
movement somewhat modified from what 
he calls the “Dale Plan,” and having the 
following outstanding points: 

1. Teaching appreciation of the “best” 
films by study of perhaps the ten a year 
really worthwhile films in contrast with 
another ten of decent content but selected 
to show technical and dramatic faults. 

2. Recognition of the fact that movies 
are primarily for amusement, not for in- 
tellectual analysis. 

3. Therefore, reasonable acceptance of 
amusing and entertaining pictures ranging 
in quality from “good” to “inane but 
harmless,” and action in regard to those 
others which steep “mind, heart and body 
in crass vulgarity, false emotions, and 
premature sex sensations.” 

4. Place a qualified judging committee 
at the center of earliest release to note 
audience reactions and sift, label, and clas- 
sify every film, and then get this advance 
information to interested schools, churches, 
and homes—‘“and watch Hollywood do an 
about-face.” 

All this discussion is doing much good. 
The peculiar thing about some types of 
madness is that its victims do not recognize 
themselves as mad. The orgy of sensa- 
tionalism we have endured since the war 
has been characteristic of the period fol- 
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lowing most wars, but America has as- 
sumed it to be a natural and normal 
growth of wisdom as developed by a fresh 
generation; that is, the long-suffering 
American public has appeared to take that 
attitude. There is evidence of a return to 
sanity—the country is realizing its mad- 
ness. 

The “Dale Plan” referred to in the edi- 
torial mentioned may be found in one of 
the newer books on movie appreciation en- 
titled Motion Pictures and Youth, a man- 
ual for the use of high school students. The 
author is Edgar Dale of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the copyright is in the name of 
the Bureau of Educational Research of 
that institution, the publisher is The Mac- 
millan Company. 

The book contains much information 
and many valuable references to current 
pictures, and the “Problems and Activi- 
ties” section closing most of the chapters 
should be most helpful to any teacher de- 
siring to take up informal discussion of 
movie values with her class. 


There is great wealth of language ma- 
terial in motion pictures from which it is 
difficult to believe our deaf pupils are get- 
ting full benefit when they are merely ex- 
posed to movies. 





Year Book of the Northern California 
' Council 


The fourth year book of the Northern 
California Council for the Education of 
Exceptional Children comprises a report 
of the proceedings of the fourth conference 
held in San Francisco, April, 1933. Among 
the papers which are printed in full is an 
important one on “The Hearing and Un- 
derstanding of Speech,” by Norman A. 
Watson, of the University of California 
Department of Physics. Dr. Watson offers 
suggestions as to voice control on the teach- 
er’s part, especially the teacher of hard of 
hearing children; he also considers the 
acoustics of the classroom and the selec- 
tion of hearing aids for particular types 
of deafness. 
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Children’s Behavior and Our Attitudes 


By Ame.ia De Motte 


REPORT of considerable interest 
A which was published several years 
ago has only recently come to my 
notice; but I found it so absorbing that I 
should like to pass along some of the ideas 
and the facts it presents. It is “Children’s 
Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes,” by E. 
K. Wichman, and was published by the 
Commonwealth Fund in 1928. 

In this book the author has presented 
a mirror to our astonished gaze. The 
facts he brings out are very thought- 
provoking and should cause hundreds of 
teachers to stop and analyze their meth- 
ods of dealing with the children en- 
trusted to them. We should study our 
own behavior problems; perhaps some 
of our attitudes are as childish and with- 
out foundation as any child’s could be. 
Years of experience do not always bring 
tact and wisdom. 

The author gives lists from teachers in 
the Cleveland and Minneapolis schools 
of undesirable forms of behavior in their 
pupils. In the lists from the Cleveland 
schools, there are 185 separate items of 
undesirable behavior. One teacher de- 
scribes three forms of dishonesty by list- 
ing “lying,” “evasion of the truth,” and 
“attempt to deceive.” Another teacher re- 
ported 25 kinds of disorderliness in the 
class room. . 

It is interesting to note the difference 
between the general types of behavior 
disorders reported by parents and those 
reported by teachers. Both parents and 
teachers recognize problems of morality 
and integrity, disobedience and disrespect 
for authority, overactivity and lack of 
concentrated interests, temper outbursts 
and quarrelsomeness and difficulties with 
other children, and undesirable personal- 
ity traits such as contrariness and ob- 
stinacy. Parents are much more con- 
cerned than teachers with the neurotic 


habits of children since they are in a 
better position to observe them than teach- 
ers are. Teachers seem more concerned 
with problems relating to school situa- 
tions such as truancy, tardiness, inatten- 
tion, laziness and disorderliness as well 
as impoliteness, selfishness and boastful- 
ness. Parents are more concerned than 
teachers with the oversensitive child and 
the unhappy one. 

The chief interest in these reports from 
teachers is to inquire into the extent to 
which the various kinds of troublesome 
behavior occurring in children are regis- 
tered in the minds of teachers. For in- 
stance, whispering was reported by most 
of the teachers as an undesirable behavior. 
The teachers were also asked to indicate 
the amount of difficulty such behavior 
produced. The teachers told whether 
the behavior 

Is of no consequence 

Causes only slight difficulty 

Causes considerable difficulty 

Causes very serious difficulty. 

In a recent study made by George H. 
Betts of Northwestern University, whis- 
pering was ranked by 451 teachers in 
city, town and rural schools as the most 
important conduct problem producing 
class room difficulty. In the lists pre- 
pared by the Cleveland teachers it is 
noted that the upper third of the charts 
relate specifically to behavior affecting 
school tasks, violations of specific class 
room rules and children’s failure in 
meeting prescribed standards of school 
work. 

Teachers are particularly sensitive to 
violations of the rules which they estab- 
lish for the orderly conduct of the 
school, no matter what may be the 
children’s natural tendencies for sociabil- 
ity and for freedom and independence 
of activity. This raises the important 
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question whether we are patterning our 
requirements of child behavior in the 
school after adult habits and standards 
of behavior. It is no doubt believed the 
child must learn to build up habits of 
quiet orderliness for his future welfare; 
but we are all too prone to regard the 
child as a miniature adult and to forget 
that his greater activity is a development 
necessity for learning and for acquiring 
information about everything. 


Reports from both city schools show 
that teachers are much more concerned 
with behavior tendencies that hinder satis- 
factory school work. One thing that 
probably makes the teacher over-sensitive 
to these traits is that she is working under 
pressure to bring her pupils up to the 
required standards of educational achieve- 
ment. These traits frustrate her purpose 
and, a point the author does not bring 
out, they interfere with the work of the 
whole group. If they were merely lower- 
ing the standard of one pupil, it would 
not be so serious. But they prevent 
others from doing their best and waste 
the time of the entire group. The author 
sums up: “Whatever the underlying rea- 
son may be, we are confronted with the 
fact that teachers’ attitudes contain a 
large amount of dissatisfaction with the 
work of their pupils which can not fail 
in turn to influence the attitudes of the 
children themselves toward school and all 
that the school symbolizes in their de- 
velopment life.” 


About one-third of the children were 
reported shy, timid, unsocial, “painfully 
self-conscious,” given to day dreaming. 
These traits are included among the be- 
havior items of disorderliness and failure 
in adapting to school work requirements. 
The inclusion of these problems with this 
group raises the question whether teach- 
ers are distressed with such behavior in 
their pupils only in so far as the child’s 
achievements in school work are affected. 
Later on they are rated as of little im- 
‘portance and causing little difficulty. 
This shows that while shyness and with- 
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drawal are registered in the teachers’ 
minds along with aggressive activities, the 
withdrawing behavior is much preferred 
and indeed of small significance to them. 
The teaching ideals seem to be in the di- 
rection of girl behavior rather than_ the 
more free and aggressive behavior of 
boys. I may say here, I feel this is not 
the case with teachers of the deaf, who wel- 
come aggression, unless it is carried too 
far, and are glad to have a pupil who 
shows activity of mind and _ ingenuity. 
It is our constant effort to bring out the 
shy, withdrawing child and make him 
feel he is a part of his group and is ex- 
pected to work along with the others. The 
ingrowing child gets nowhere in our 
work. It is contact with others he needs 
most. 


Teachers seem to be less aware than 
the parents of the emotional or neurotic 
difficulties, or less impressed with them. 
A very small per cent of the children 
were reported as unhappy, depressed or 
dissatisfied with themselves, and only one 
teacher was seriously concerned about the 
emotional problem of a single pupil. 
The mass of recent literature on the emo- 
tional side of child life shows us above 
everything else, the reality of the inner 
problems and conflicts of children that 
make for unhappiness, dissatisfaction and 
worries. 


“Fhe evidence at hand shows that it is 
necessary to re-educate teachers in their 
attitudes toward children’s behavior. The 
occurrence of certain types of behavior 
like inattention, lack of interest, whisper- 
ing, reported so often in these teachers’ 
lists give evidence that the child is being 
forced into an educational procedure that 
is antagonistic to his nature and capacities. 

Under the suggestions for re-educative 
measures, the author says there should be 
clearer understanding on the part of edu- 
cators, school administrators, supervisors 
and teachers, of the child himself. The 
course of study should include an appre- 
ciation of the complex social and ex- 
periential backgrounds of children, 4 
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knowledge of the multiple factors that 
produce unwholesome behavior, and some 
experience in treating the pathological 
conditions that give rise to behavior dis- 
orders. These should be co-ordinated with 
clinical work and actual experience in 
the application of objective methods of 
treatment. In conclusion, the author 
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stresses the importance of research in the 
study of child behavior and closes with 
this sentence, “Educational research is 
destined to investigate the learning proc- 
esses and teaching techniques involved 
in social behavior as well as in intellec- 


tual and manual accomplishments.” 





Allocation of Study Time by Deaf Pupils’ 


By Lorne R. Lauper 


N a recent observation made by the 

writer for thirty minute periods at the 

regular school study hour during the 
evening, some rather interesting data were 
collected. The validity of the observa- 
tion was greatly enhanced by the fact 
that the study period itself was subject 
to excellent supervision by the teacher in 
charge of the group. 

The technique used in tabulating the 
study time was as positive as can be ex- 
pected when observation is limited to the 
outer reactions of the pupils during the 
intensive half-hour observation. Every 
reaction of a distractive nature was care- 
fully recorded, with a corresponding loss 
of time. Each pupil has a sheet upon 
which the study time is recorded. This 
sheet is valuable in that it may be used 
for individual pupil conferences in re- 
gard to their utilization of study time or 
for display purposes on a bulletin board 
where pupils may compare records with 
one another. This has proven to be an 
excellent motivator for classroom pur- 
poses, even though the reaction may have 
a negative effect on some few pupils 
whose innate emotional capacity would 
warrant no other course. 

There seemed to be an opinion 
among several of our teachers that the 





*This was made possible through the kindly as- 
sistance of Misses Gladys Evans, Clyde King, Nell 
Nichol, Elizabeth Williams, and Elsie V. Spicer. 


boys were more faithful than girls in 
utilizing their time during study periods. 
It was found that the boys spent 95% of 
their time in study, as compared with the 
girls’ 88%. Thus the comments of our 
teachers might be considered correct. 


The question often rises as to whether 
or not a good deaf student spends more 
time in study than a poor one. The data 
indicated that the better students spent 
94% of their time in study in comparison 
with 89% spent by those considered poor. 
In evaluating the pupils, general ability 
and personality were included as well as 
school marks which represent pure schol- 
astic attainment. Four teachers, includ- 
ing the supervising teacher, gave their 
unbiased opinion as to pupil rating. 
Apparently the proverbial slow plodder 
who uses excess study time can not be 
catalogued in this observation. How- 
ever, the difference in study time does not 
vary seriously. 

The totally deaf students seem to 
utilize more time than those with some 
hearing. The totally deaf spent 93% of 
their time in study as compared with 76% 
spent by the partially deaf group. This 
fact would seem to indicate that those 
completely deaf must or do use more 
time in study preparation. Forty-four 
cases were observed in gathering the 
above figures. 
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Character Building 


By Dorotuy FINsTER 


E hear a good deal about the deaf 
W aii being thoughtless and care- 

less in his attitude toward others. 
There are variations of this theme, and 
there are degrees of importance in its 
application. For instance, it is more im- 
portant to train a child to have genuine 
consideration for others and to take re- 
sponsibility in this respect on his own 
shoulders than it is to train him to doff 
his cap and say “please” and “thank 
you.” 

Children like responsibility and will as 
a rule make the most of any opportunity 
to do something for someone else, provid- 
ed such opportunities are presented in the 
right way. I am thinking of our Hallow- 
e’en party of last year. Our group of 
seven decided that the more people there 
were at a Hallowe’en party the more fun 
there would be—hence the inspiration to 
invite someone in. The little folks in my 
room go to gym with the second grade. 
After much pondering and discussing, they 
decided to invite the second grade. In our 
public school, there are about forty chil- 
dren to a grade, so this was quite an un- 
dertaking. 

Plans were soon under way. The invi- 
tation, the time, the place, the entertain- 
ment, the table decorations and refresh- 
ments all had to be planned. This of 
course gave us material for language and 
for art. The invitation was finally sent, 
and the guests were asked to come in 
costume. 

We used the kindergarten room, which 
is vacant in the afternoons. We were a 
busy group, fixing the tables, placing the 
witches, cats and jack o’lanterns just so, 
folding paper napkins, arranging the 
refreshments. Just before the second 
grade marched in, my children took their 
places by the cider, the paper cups, the 
doughnuts and apples. Everyone was 
busy for a few minutes. When the guests 


had been served and seated, our chil- 
dren found places for themselves, but 
soon one child after another was hop- 
ping up to refill a paper cup or help 
someone to a doughnut. 

When the last drop of cider was 
drained and the last crumb stuffed into 
a round red mouth, the ghosts, witches 
and other Hallowe’en characters arose 
and marched by twos around the room. 
My children formed a committee to 
choose the best costume. It was such a 
difficult problem that, after we had 
sifted the many “best” ones down to 
four or five, we let the second grade 
vote on it. Then one of my children 
presented the prize. 

The hour had passed too quickly. 
The bell was ringing and it was time 
for dismissal. Our guests departed, 
after lingering to tell each and all of 
us how much they had enjoyed the party. 
Then we proceeded to clean up the kin- 
dergarten room. All but one of my 
children agreed that this was the best 
party we ever had. It was fun to do 
something for someone else. 

Another venture in assuming respon- 
sibility arose when we decided that there 
was too much furniture for Miss Finster 
to look after alone! We agreed to make 
a list of duties. This was put on the 
board. Each child chose the task he 
wanted to perform during the week. 
There were apparently no duties for the 
last child, so we appointed him head 
monitor. He was to see that everyone 
attended to his duties. If a child was 
absent, the head monitor assumed that 
child’s task. 

There is of course a gold star chart 
in connection with the system. Everyone 
works for a gold star, which is awarded 
after a week of faithful performance of 
duties. So far, the plan has worked like 
a charm. I hear such remarks as “That’s 
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my job”; “Fern, straighten your book- 
shelf’; “David, water your plants.” 

I reserve the: right to keep the top of 
my desk straightened, and I fear the 
censorship of these keen eyed critics. 
Every week our duties change and a dif- 
ferent child is allowed to shoulder the 
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responsibility for the whole room. What 
a pleasure and a privilege that is! 

It is my hope that these children will 
grow up to be of some use to themselves 
and to someone else. That, after all, is 
the real purpose of an education—to 
develop a real person, one with charac- 
ter and responsibility. 





Making Speech 


By Susan 


E all know how very important 
it is to drill, drill, drill on the 


elements of speech, and how dry 
and monotonous these drills may become 
to both pupils and teachers. 

I used the following plan with my 
nine-year-old deaf pupils and found it to 
be delightfully helpful. Our principal 
supervisor, head teacher and others who 
have heard my pupils give these recita- 
tions, say that they are wonderful. 

The pupil writes a little story, as we 
call it. As he writes each sentence of 
his story he uses all of the diacritical 
marks which he has learned; and imme- 
diately writes at one side in a column 
the marked letters and other letters which 
he has learned to articulate. 

When he has finished writing the story 
he utters the sound of each letter in the 
column. Then he recites the little story, 
dramatizing it as he goes along. 

A Baby Sister 
I have a baby sister. 
She is a few weeks old. 
She has no teeth. 
She can’t walk. 
I rock her to sleep. 
Sh! Sh! Sh! Children, don’t make a 
noise. 
I walk on tiptoes. 
sh We must not awaken her, 
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Drill Interesting 


BEAMAN 


Another story is full of activity and 
fun. 
An Engine 
I am an engine. 
I go fast and far away. 
Many cars are pulled by me. 
People ride in the cars. 
I make a big noise, then people know that 

I am coming. 

I say Ch! Ch! Ch! Ch! 

Then I back and Puff! Puff! Puff! 

Strong men mend and oil me if I am 

broken. 

My Pet Dog 

We have a pet dog. 

His name is Rin Tin Tin. 

He is very smart. 

He and I play together. 

When I throw my rubber ball he barks 
and catches it. 

Then Rin runs and brings it to me. 

We teach him tricks. 

He sits up on his hind legs and begs. 

Rin Tin Tin sleeps in a little house which 
father made. 

When we whistle and call to him he 
comes out to play and eat. 

We feed him. 

I am kind to my dog. 

He loves me. 

And so, endlessly, the children choose 
many subjects for stories and have great 
fun in playing them to a finish. They 
enlarge upon each story as they repeat it 
from time to time. 
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Abstracts of Scientific Studies 


Prepared by the Research Department of Clarke School 


Love, J. Kerr. The Renfrew Street School, 
Glasgow. The Teacher of the Deaf, 
1933, xxxi, 194-196. 


In an address delivered at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Renfrew Street School in Glasgow, Dr. 
Love reminds us that efforts toward the 
educational classification of deaf children 
on a clinical basis with special reference 
to the amount of residual hearing and 
residual speech are far from new. in 
1894, he made a strong plea for such a 
classification. A few years later, as the 
result of a visit to Denmark and Ger- 
many, Dr. Love outlined a plan for the 
establishment of a separate school unit 
in Glasgow for children having a usable 
amount of speech and hearing. It was 
not, until 1907, following the epidemic 
of cerebrospinal meningitis in 1904-5, 
that the Glasgow School for the Semi- 
deaf and Semi-mute, now known as the 
Renfrew Street School, was established. 
The school has from the beginning been 
composed of children who have lost their 
hearing after speech was acquired or who 
have been only partially deafened as the 
result of middle ear disease. 
sional exceptions to this classification 
have arisen from the fact that the Ren- 
frew Street School has been one of the 
pioneers along another line in the educa- 
tion of the deaf child. One of the early 
efforts to reach the deaf child before he 
attained school age—at three years of 
age or as soon as deafness was recognized 
—was made at this school. This part of 
the work was developed by Miss Margaret 
Martin, who died recently, leaving a help- 
ful little booklet entitled “What the Moth- 
er of a Deaf Child Can Do.” Thus, the 
Renfrew Street School has played an im- 
portant réle in demonstrating the value 
of the early education of the deaf child, 
and in establishing the advantages of a 


The occa-— 


clinical classification of deaf children, 
The need of a clinical classification for 
educational purposes Dr. Love feels is 
paramount, but he looks forward to a 
lessening of the number of deafened and 
hard-of-hearing children in the future, as 
the result of the prevention of infectious 
diseases and the more prompt and scien- 
tific care of ear complications. 

The Glasgow League for the Hard-of- 
Hearing, with its junior division, was 
founded in the Renfrew Street School. 

Rutu P. Guriper. 


Hearing Tests in London 


Crowden, G. P. The Use of the Audiom- 
eter. Journal of Laryngology and Otol- 
ogy, 1934, xlix, 247-263. 


During the past four years, an investi- 
gation has been carried on by the School 
of Hygiene of the University of London, 
under the direction of Dr. Crowden, con- 
cerning the methods of diagnosis, inci- 
dence and causes of minor degrees of 
deafness among school children and chil- 
dren of preschool age. A systematic 
study of the lesser defects of auditory 
function in children, with provision for 
examination and treatment as indicated, 
is important not only from the stand- 
point of education, but also from the 
standpoint of preventive medicine. Early 
diagnosis and treatment should not only 
lessen the widespread incidence of deaf- 
ness in the nation, but should be a factor 
in raising the general health level. The 
Army records in England in 1926-27 
listed middle ear disease and other path- 
ological conditions associated with deaf- 
ness as the main cause for rejection of 
men from the Army on medical grounds. 

This investigation was initiated by Dr. 
Crowden in the hope that defects might 
be discovered in the early stages and at 
a time when curative measures might be 
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instituted. The 4-A gramophone audi- 
ometer of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, with especially made English rec- 
ords, was used for the study. In an ex- 
amination of 6,898 children, 7.67 per 
cent failed. The conclusion is drawn that 
probably at the present time 6 to 8 per 
cent of the school children of the nation 
have some impairment of auditory acuity 
in one or both ears. The following rou- 
tine program has been carried out for 
two years in the Borough of Tottenham 
with very satisfactory results from the 
standpoint of audiometric examination 

before and after treatment: 
(1) Detection of cases, and measure- 
ment of defects by audiometer tests. 


(2) Medical examination and diagnosis. 
(3) Medical or surgical treatment. 


(4) Re-testing each case by audiometer 
to assess effect of treatment. 


(5) Decision by medical and educa- 
tional authorities in regard to the 
subsequent care of the child. 


For the testing of the preschool child 
who is too young to respond to the digit 
number records, a special record was 
made in 1931, giving the names of the 
simplest objects with which the young 
child is familiar. Pictures of the ob- 
jects are presented to the child. The 
child is instructed to pick up the picture 
of the object when he hears the name. In 
Tottenham, they have devised a model 
containing shutters on which the pictures 
are painted; the child is asked to push 
down the picture when he hears the name 
of the object. Children as young as four 
and a half years have taken the test very 
satisfactorily. 

Ruta P. GuILper. 


Studies in Behavior 


Caille, Ruth Kennedy. Resistant Behavior 
of Preschool Children. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933. pp. XV+142. 

A study of resistance of young children 
in social situations was made in the Nur- 
sery School of the Child Development 
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Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Three types of material were 
used: (1) 1,002 records based on five- 
minute observations of 36 children be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 months in 
free play situations; (2) stenographic 
records of the behavior of these children 
during intelligence tests; (3) stenographic 
records of each child’s language during 
two school days. The analysis of this 
material indicated that there were more 
cases of resistance to other children than 
to adults, more cases of acquiescence to 
adults than to other children. The great- 
est amount of resistance behavior was 
observed between the ages of 36 and 38 
months. The average amount per record 
for the three-year-olds was twice as much 
as for the two-year-olds. The amount 
of acquiescence was approximately equal 
in the two groups. Physical resistance 
decreases with age, vocal resistance in- 
creases. 
Grace M. HEIer. 


Effect of Visual Aids 


Hanson, J. E. The effect of educational 
motion pictures upon the retention of 
informational learning. Jour. Educ. Re- 
search, 1933, 2, pp. 1-5. 


The purpose of this investigation was 
to determine the contribution of educa- 
tional motion pictures to the retention of 
informational learning. One hundred and 
sixty-four pupils of the eighth, ninth, and 
high school grades were divided into two 
groups of 82 pupils each, having been 
matched as to mental age and sex and in 
initial knowledge of the subject which 
was to be studied. A motion picture 
showing the details of pottery making and 
a two thousand word description of the 
same subject based upon the details of 
the film were the materials of study. The 
experimental group were allowed to study 
the written exposition and were also 
shown the film, while the control group 
were allowed only to study the written 
exposition for the same length of time. 
A test based upon the film and written 


(Continued on page 506) 
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The Doll House 


By HeLen Sresotp WALTER 


human habitation; it is the Doll 

House. It has been turned over to 
the wee folk. Kewpies peep around cor- 
ners; Colonial Dames sit in their high back 
chairs and gossip knowingly of George and 
Martha or decide whether their gowns for 
the coming ball shall be brought over from 
Europe or made in the Colonies; Godey 
ladies adorn all the beds and discuss bon- 
nets and pelisses; “almost human” babies 
sleep in their bassinets, while Dr. Patrick 
and Nurse Patsy look beamingly on. For 
all is well in Dolldom—the new “Dy-Dee” 
baby has just arrived and is even now coo- 
ing for its Mama. 

How did all this come about? Well, 
one day the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction asked, “Do you think you can 
manage to teach for another year?” And, 
having a pair of ears that were steadily 
growing duller, I decided to answer firm- 
ly, “No, I believe I had better resign.” I 
went on using my stenography for a while, 
but when the Traveling Public asked me 
to do its letters and I wrote nmad ucy 
pdq because I could not get the dictation, 
I gave up that idea also. For a while it 
was a lot easier to cry than to laugh, and 
the morale I was able to command was 
negligible. 

But all the while I had a hobby—dolls! 
And from the doll hobby, a business was 
born. Here I had taught about 5,000 chil- 
dren; half of whom were girls. Most of 
the girls are already mothers, and a good 
many will some day be grandmothers. Say 
that each grandmother has two little girls, 
each of these two little girls has three little 
girls, and the whole crowd of girls—little 
girls, big girls, mother girls and grand- 


| House of Walter is no longer a 
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mothers—want and should have every year 
a birthday doll and a doll for Christmas! 
Yes, we have some morale today! 

Commercially, dolls are reliable. They 
will always sell. During one of the depres- 
sion years, statistics were compiled in Cin- 
cinnati to find out whether or not the sale 
of dolls had dropped off. There was not 
the least decrease. Mothers will buy dolls 
for their children. Dolls are not a fad; 
they are as staple to childhood as bread. 
Just as Peter Pan never grew old, child- 
hood never grows up. 

According to Esther Singleton, an au- 
thority on the subject and author of Dolls, 
a volume -in the Collector’s Library, dolls 
as playthings are not old. We have been 
told that children during all the ages have 
played with dolls, and to prove this state- 
ment, statuettes and figurines, unearthed 
from the tombs of children by archaeolo- 
gists, have been shown us. 

“For ages, significant images have been 
made by man. These images are called 
dolls: 


Greek: eidolon 
Old Saxon: dol 
English: doll 


“The family tree of the modern doll is 
rooted in the Stone Age, when cave men 
carved little rounded images to propitiate 
their gods and spirits.” 

But the little figures found in ancient 
tombs were not toys. Sometimes they were 
likenesses of the person buried; sometimes 
they were images of gods and goddesses, 
put there to insure protection on the jour- 
ney into the Unknown; often they were 
merely figurines, moulded to depict cer- 
tain phases of life or forms of work of a 
given period. There is a rather remark- 
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able example of this latter instance in the 
Egyptian section of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York City. In 1919, certain 
excavations were made in Thebes. The 
tomb of Mehenkwetre, a very wealthy man 
and the steward of King Mentuhotep, who 
lived 2,000 years before Christ, was 
opened. In it were found a number of 
small boats, from three to five feet long, 
carved of wood. Our government had an 
agreement with the Egyptian government 
to share the objects excavated. The Metro- 
politan received six of these boats. The 
little figures, which seem to be in perfect 
condition, are shown not only manning the 
boats but carrying on all the activities cur- 
rent on Mehenkwetre’s estate. One of them 
represents Mehenkwetre himself. 

Dr. Walter Hough, of the United States 
National Museum, an authority on primi- 
tive man, in an article on the ancestry of 
the doll, stated that “the doll of today is 
the lineal descendant of the first known art 
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Costumes by Helen Siebold Walter 
LEFT TO RIGHT, GODEY, 1858; ANTE-BELLUM, 1840; GODEY, 1860 


objects made by early man..... The his- 
tory of the doll is most complex, and leads 
quickly back and away from childish 
hands to idols... .. Among civilized peo- 
ples, dolls awake no thoughts of their 
former import.” 

During the middle ages, the church 
fathers often used marionettes (little 
Marys) to portray stories of the Christ 
Child and His blessed mother. The Langs 
of Oberammergau illustrate in their wood 
carvings of Nativity scenes how this same 
art continues to be carried on. 

During the 18th century, fashion de- 
signers used what is known as the costume 
doll. Travel was difficult in those days, 
and women did not often take extensive 
trips, but whether they journeyed or not 
there was always an acute and eager in- 
terest in dress; therefore, dolls were cos- 
tumed in the latest French styles, given 
modish coiffures and sent over the Conti- 
nent and to the provinces. In the Metro- 
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politan Museum, there are thirty costume 
dolls in one particular group. These are 
not old ones that have come down through 
the centuries, but were made in modern 
times and are exquisitely molded. Old 
doll models are interesting but are not 
usually lovely. The dolls in this particu- 
lar group are of uniform size and mold, 
perhaps fifteen inches high. The hair on 
the various models is dressed differently to 
represent the styles of given periods. The 
costumes range 
from the 14th to 
the 19th century. 
The details are care- 
fully worked out. 
The artist who 
made the costumes 
studied. the paint- 
ings of old masters 
and tapestries of 
famous looms for 
inspiration. One 
costume is described 
thus: “French, Bur- 
gundian—1 440-1480. 
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in connection with dolls is the festival 
held in Japan beginning each third day of 
March. In every Japanese home, at this 
time, all interests and activities center 
around dolls. The little girl of the family 
is mistress and is taught home manage- 
ment. Every home, from the simplest to 
the most luxurious, has its doll festival 
set. A formal set includes a stand of five 
steps: on the top step are seated the master 
and mistress; on the second are miniature 
trees of cherry, 
orange, and peach 
(the peach blossom 
in Japan is con- 
nected with all 
things feminine) ; 
the third step holds 
the court ladies 
who serve; on the 
fourth step are the 
musicians; and the 
lowest step  con- 
tains the necessary 
household furni- 
ture and utensils— 





Style of Mary of little floor lamps 
Burgundy. Cos- § of lacquer and rice 
tume: orange-col- amass paper, orange-col- 
ored velvet, high CORO S ee ee ored lanterns, ta- 


pointed headdress 
with veil of thin cream-colored silk, gold 
necklace.” 

Another group is dressed in 18th cen- 
tury styles. The dolls were modeled by a 
New York sculptor, and the costumes of 
Cheney silk are the work of Madame Pul- 
liche of New York, after sketches by 
George Barbeir. These six dolls were a 
gift of the Cheney Brothers to the Metro- 
politan in 1923. 

One of the dolls at this same museum is 
of more than usual interest. She is dressed 
in brown mohair, with black apron and 
bonnet. In her arms she carries a basket 
filled with miniature wares: tin combs and 
brushes, feather fans, laces, ribbons, pots 
and pans, pins and needles—the contents 
of a peddler’s pack. 

One of the most attractive annual events 


bles and dishes fox 
a formal serving of tea. In the tiny 
dishes are placed offerings of food for 
the dolls. This food will also be offered 
by the small hostess to the numerous 
guests who call during the three days 
of the festival. In the evening, the fam- 
ily gathers in this room, and brave tales 
of ancestors, oftentimes represented by 
these dolls, are related. During the fes- 
tival season, Japanese merchants display 
their tiniest wares, and hucksters cry the 
most minute vegetable and fruits. 

For a number of years, many churches 
of America, with a central committee in 
New York, have been working on the idea 
of world friendship among children. In 
1927, this New York committee conceived 
the idea of sending American dolls as rep- 
resentatives to the Japanese Doll Festival. 
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An appeal was made through the churches, 
and a collection of 11,000 dolls was the 
result. These dolls sailed from San Fran- 
cisco as little passengers of good will, each 
with a ticket and a passport. Forty-eight 
of them, representing every State in the 
Union, are kept as a permanent exhibit in 
the Imperial Museum in Japan. 

Making a study of dolls, one soon learns 
that there are a number of collectors, men 
and women, both here and abroad, inter- 
ested in this same line. One of the most 
gracious and unusual of these women is 
Mrs. Clifford Weaver, of McKinney, Texas, 
or, as she is known in doll land, “Gustine 
Courson Weaver, the Texas Doll Lady.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Weaver were missionaries in 
the Orient for a number of years. They 
spent seven years in Japan, where they 
were intimately connected with Japanese 





DOLL WITH SLAT SUN-BONNET OVER 100 
YEARS OLD 
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OLD DOLLS ARE INTERESTING BUT NOT 
USUALLY LOVELY 


life and customs. The idea grew in Mrs. 
Weaver’s mind that good will among chil- 
dren could be fostered internationally by 
the use of dolls. Therefore, she began col- 
lecting them; but almost as fast as she col- 
lected she gave them away, for her chief 
aim has always been to give pleasure to 
childhood. The Committee on World 
Friendship among Children wrote to Mrs. 
Weaver and told her that they had searched 
for but had not found any one type of doll 
that could be dressed in all national cos- 
tumes, one with face and body adaptable 
to any and all of their needs. Mrs. Weaver 
set to work, and with clean white muslin 
and fluffy cotton she originated what is 
now known as the “Gustine Courson 
Weaver Cotton Dolly.” From this one 
pattern, she made eleven pairs of dolls, 
dressing them in different national cos- 
tumes. The Committee adopted this cotton 


(Continued on page 504) 
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Diary of a Washington Lady at the 


Conference 


Offered in the Assumption that E. M. Delafield Will Not See It, so Does 
Not Need to Be Apologized to 


By Harriet MontAcuE 


Friday, June 22: 


ONDITIONS at headquarters cheer- 
C ful but hectic. Everybody working 

intensely in spite of increasing 
heat. Betty Wright and Laura Stovel 
everywhere at once, keeping things in 
hand. Mrs. Fetzner arrives from Califor- 
nia by motor and generously offers her 
services to carry people from one place to 
another and to retrieve papers which have 
been left somewhere else. She also assists 
competently in stamping the word Member 
in large letters on innumerable filing 
cards. 

Accumulation of posters for exhibits 
assuming large proportions, and assem- 
blage of articles for Friendly Corner Hob- 
by Show covering considerable area of 
desks and tables. Somebody with a filing 
drawer asks Betty Springer how to pro- 
nounce Mrs. Max Schloessinger. Betty 
looks at card, sees that Mrs. Schloessinger’s 
address is Jerusalem, Palestine, and re- 
plies: - 

“What difference does it make? There’s 
no danger that she will be here.” 

Betty Wright hurries into my office with 
her hands full of papers, and crying, as it 
seems to me: 

“I must have statuary! 
statuary!” 

As every variety of object has been pass- 
ing through the Volta Bureau on its way 
to the hobby show, this is not altogether a 
weird remark; nevertheless, I set automati- 
cally to work on the mental feat common 
to lip readers, associating idea with cir- 
cumstance and lip movements with pos- 
sible idea. Thence I arrive at the conclu- 
sion that she is saying: 


I must have 


“T must have sanctuary! I must have 
sanctuary!” 

Which is indeed not surprising, for forty 
people are trying to get her on the tele- 
phone and at least fourteen in the office 
are trying to ask her questions. I clear a 
space for her at an adjoining desk, and she 
sits down to type a set of directions for the 
employees of the Mayflower Hotel, in- 
structing them in the best methods of deal- 
ing with the hard of hearing. Should like 
to read over her shoulder with a view to 
verifying subsequent behavior of May- 
flower employees, but refrain. 

Impressed anew, as I have been innu- 
merable times, with the amount of detail 
contingent upon conferences. Impressed 
also with the competency with which de- 
tail is handled. Query: Are people born 
ready made for théir jobs, or do they de- 
velop ability through having the jobs 
thrust upon them? Answer: Probably the 
latter, though it does seem as if Betty 
Wright and Laura Stovel had been born 
to guide the Federation. 

Saturday, June 23: 

Mayflower Hotel begins to be aware that 
an onslaught of the hard of hearing is 
imminent. Hearing aid equipment being 
woven in and out by omnipotent elec- 
trical engineers. Volta Bureau increasing- 
ly hectic, desks buried under avalanche of 
membership cards, packages of tickets to 
everything imaginable, and programs for 
meetings, luncheons, and the banquet. 
Anybody with a car is pressed into 
service to convey Papers, Persons and 
Hobbies from one place to another. 
Sunday, June 24: 

Lobby of the Mayflower suddenly 


alive with people wearing ear phones 
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and saying, “Where are you from?” In- 
numerable tall girls in billowy summer 
dresses dash helpfully up and down. 
Booths along corridor begin to sprout 
booklets and exhibits. The heat is t-r- 
rific, but everybody too busy and talka- 
tive to mind it. The only one greatly 
harassed by it is the gentleman who is 
trying to keep the door into the “air- 
cooled” ballroom shut, so the cool air 
will stay inside long enough to be per- 
ceptible. 

Preparations for registration impres- 
sively efficient. Long tables with rows 
of typewriters, behind which are business- 
like girls with piles of badges. Queue 
begins to form and delegates wait pa- 
tiently for registration to commence. Reg- 
istration finally does commence, and 
queue unwinds slowly. Tables where 
tickets for luncheons, dinners, trips are 
sold surrounded by persons undergoing 
internal debate as to how many tickets 
they can afford. The usual procedure 
is to select tickets indiscriminately, con- 
template with dismay the total price, put 
some of the tickets back, then compro- 
mise by buying them anyhow. Do this 
myself with additional inward debate 
as to how old a person must be to be 
ineligible for purchase of ticket for 
“Junior Supper.” Take a chance on it 
and buy ticket, since early conviction 
that most children are more intelligent 
than most adults has survived many years 
of adulthood. 

More beautiful girls with beautiful 
gowns hastening up and down. Dazed by 
the manner in which they disappear and 
reappear in totally different outfits. Cos- 
tumes seem to be composed largely of 
organdy ruffles. Begin to have dismayed 
consciousness that none of my own cos- 
tumes are either organdy or ruffled. 

Tea at rooms of Washington League, 
very festive. Gratefully accept glass of 
punch from lady in white. Tell gentle- 
man how to find Corcoran Gallery. Am 
introduced to lady whose name I cannot 
get. Ask her to repeat it; whereupon she 
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presents card engraved “Mrs. Max 
Schloessinger, Palestine.” Long to tell 
Betty Springer. Mrs. Schloessinger turns 
out to be extremely interesting. Knows 
Miss Chapman and tells me about school 
in Jerusalem, with interesting items con- 
cerning little Burmese boy, Bolo. (See 
Votta Review, November, 1931; Novem: 
ber, 1932.) Accept glass of punch from 
girl in yellow. 

Heat incredible. Take guarded look at 
badges of persons accosting me _ before 
assuming manner toward them. If badge 
reads Texas, Arkansas, or Florida, am 
merely friendly and interested; if Maine, 
Canada, Michigan, or Vermont, am 
friendly, interested, and apologetic. En- 
chanted at meeting Ruth Hilton, from 
Erie, Pa., to whom I displayed the New 
York sights at the 1930 conference. Ac. 
cept glass of punch from girl in pink. 
Talk some more to Mrs. Schloessinger, 
who has lived in most places around the 
world. Interesting that she should tum 
up here, reading the lips like everybody 
else, and immensely impressed with the 
Federation. 

Accept glass of iced coffee from lady 
in mauve. Everybody good natured and 
extraordinarily full of enthusiasm, con- 
sidering temperature. Delighted with 
the way people with cars appear at op- 
portune moment, saying, “Are you going 
to the league?” “Shall I drop you at the 
hotel?” Accept glass of punch from girl 
in blue, and subside gratefully into a 
succession of Dodges and Packards. 

Begin to have new qualms about or- 
gandy ruffles. Wonder if I can achieve 
organdy before reception tomorrow night. 
Decide this is physically impossible, to 
say nothing of being financially pre 
carious since, after purchase of innumer- 
able tickets, cash in hand consists of one 
dollar and forty-two cents. 

Monday, June 25: 

Business at office very flat after ex 
citing atmosphere at hotel. Would much 
rather be down there rushing around. 
Live through day somehow, and go home 
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to dress for Junior supper, with new 
bother about organdy ruffles, also dis- 
may as to eligibility to attend supper 
at all. Repair to hotel and locate room 
where supper is to be held. Find Eliza- 
beth Tatum and Bert Forse arranging 
favors. Am pressed into service to 
fasten paper cherry blossoms on paper 
cups and begin suddenly to have a very 
good time. 

Supper a great success. Impressed with 
prevalence of intelligence, good looks, 
good cheer among juniors. Astonishing 
how cheerful hard of hearing people 
often are. Wonder at this, but then 
reflect that I am fairly cheerful myself. 
Girl next to me asks my name. Write it 
for her, at which she grows excited and 
shows it to girl on her other side. Where- 
upon I achieve the thrill of my life with 
being asked to autograph place cards. 


Program by juniors full of pep and in- 
terest. Mrs. McGregor, of Boston, at- 
tractive and efficient blond, keeps things 
moving delightfully. 


Receiving line forms for reception. Still 
longer line of delegates forms to shake 
hands with receiving line. Decide to fore- 
go this, but get around behind receiv- 
ing line and shake hands from the rear 
with some of the people I know. Also 
with many people I don’t know. Greeted 
amicably by billowing pale yellow or- 
gandy, likewise by svelte green satin, 
Paris-looking black chiffon, and miscel- 
laneous flowered costumes. Everybody so 
interesting, am reluctant to go home, but 
am reft from assemblage by promise of 
a ride. 

Tuesday, June 26: 


Get up with pall hanging over me. 


| Can’t identify -it until I realize that it is 


today I have to Make a Speech. Work 
at office suffers from this realization. Give 
it up.finally and go home to array my- 
self for Editors’ luncheon. Qualms at the 
reflection that the gown I am wearing is 
the same one I Made a Speech in in 
Chicago a year ago. Realization that peo- 
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ple will be more interested in their own 
gowns and speeches than in mine prompts 
me to take heart. Comforted also by new 
hat and very swanky gloves, which, - how- 
ever, I remove early in the proceedings. 
Reach hotel, intact but nervous. Ask at 
information desk where Editors’ luncheon 
is to be held. Am informed it will be 
in Jefferson room, but informant comes 
running after me to tell me it will be in 
main dining room. Go to main dining 
room, where head waiter consults list and 
informs me Editors’ luncheon is in Jef- 
ferson room. Decide had better go back 
and correct first informant. She now 
tells me luncheon has been called off. 
Dismayed at this, repair to Jefferson 
room, find luncheon in undeniable state 
of preparation, but no guests. Ascend 
to lobby and learn that meeting is not 
yet over. Wait outside door wondering 
if there is to be a luncheon. Stage fright 
prompts me to hope there won’t be; hun- 
ger pleads otherwise. 

Finally, editors straggle in from meet- 
ing and luncheon group is assembled. 
Mr. Coleman, of Santa Barbara, makes 
delightful speech, greatly interrupted by 
people departing for sight seeing trip. 
Florence Berryman makes clever and en- 
tertaining talk, Room very hot, but ma- 
jority of guests heroically remain, and 
manage to be interested. Inward debate 
as to whether shall merely quote Edward 
Everett Hale’s Minister's Double: “So 
much has been ’said. and on the whole 
so well said’ that,” etc. But Dwight 
Hotchkiss introduces me so nicely and 
people look so attentive I am flattered 
into taking my place behind microphone 
and talking rapidly for ten minutes. 
Filled with gratitude at good behavior 
of audience. Reflect anew at general at- 
tentiveness of hard of hearing audiences 
when they are given half a chance to 
hear. Last speaker, who follows me, says 
we shall all appreciate much more the 
talk she did not make, and doesn’t make 
one. Wish I had had half her intelli- 
gence. Ascend to lobby much wilted. 








ASA 


Demoralized for rest of afternoon, and 
hang around lobby talking to strays who 
haven’t gone sight seeing. Find head 
waiter in Friendly Corner looking intel- 
ligently at hobby exhibits. Vicariously 
gratified at this show of interest. 

Influenced by prevalent habit of chang- 
ing costumes every ten minutes to go 
home and change mine. Lip reading 
contest in evening, exciting and very well 
managed. Four national champions take 
part. Readers exceptionally good, and 
contestants well poised and able. Part of 
it broadcast over national hookup, and 
therefore productive of thrills. Margaret 
Crawley and Maude Hubert tie for first 
place. Like both of them so much can’t 
bet on either. 

Wednesday, June 27: 

Stay in office and deal with accumula- 
tion of work, all the while with the 
feeling that I am missing unimaginable 
things at the Mayflower. At four-thirty 
repair thither to meet Everywhere 
Leaguers and go for picnic in Rock Creek 
Park. Picnic great success, although, 
like everything else, cut short in mid air 
by necessity of hurrying somewhere else 
to attend another function. Have barely 
dispatched excellent supper when must 
embark in a bus again to join another 
group who are going on moonlight trip 
down the Potomac.. Had planned to 
forego this, but at last minute fall prey 
to the fear I shall miss something. Long 
wait in bus for the people who are rest- 
ing or running about sight seeing and 
fail to appear at rendezvous. Finally 
reach boat, which is jammed with about 
a thousand trippers in addition to our 
party. Find a chair on B deck, but am 
continually climbed over and under by 
persons who cannot bear to sit still even 
on a boat. Moon and river do their 
stuff satisfactorily. Some of crowd get 
off boat at Marshall Hall, so relax a lit- 
tle, although overcome by tardy con- 
science suddenly attacking me because of 
the fact that at the last minute I had 
rushed upstairs in the hotel to find a 
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wrap, and, the only one I could find be. 
longing to Mrs. Norris, had borrowed it 
without permission. Wonder how | 
could have been so reckless as to borrow 
the President’s coat without asking leave, 
Locate Mrs. Norris on boat and explain 
situation, which she accepts philosophi- 
cally and graciously. Reach home con- 
siderably devastated at 1 A. M. 
Thursday, June 28: 

Give up all idea of working and go to 
hotel to hear Miss Timberlake make her 
speech. Enjoy it very much, as I have 
read all of it beforehand, so know what 
it is about. Stay through whole morning 
session, interpreted by Mary Pauline 
Ralli, who is God’s Gift to Deaf People. 
There are several such Gifts, of whom 
I make mental note at intervals that if 
all the world were like them deafness 
would not make an iota of difference. 
They speak with just the right amount of 
emphasis, pause in just the right places, 
and make everything dramatic and inter- 
esting. Among the particular Gifts noted 
are Mary New, Margaret Washington, 
Genevieve Foley and Lucy McCaughrin. 

Attend Teachers’ Meeting, held in 
North Room, with long press tables, ear 
phones, and general atmosphere of effi 
ciency and interest, greatly imperilled, 
however, by heat, and entire absence 
from room of anything that could by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination be 
characterized as air. Stay through Mrs. 
Poindexter’s talk, Mrs. Washington’s, and 
Agatha Scally’s; then have to get out be 
fore I faint entirely. 

Go home to rest and dress for banquet, 
then return to hotel to repair ravages to 
hair and complexion incident to passage 
across town. Suite of Federation officers 
at hotel very like the bride’s room before 
a wedding, with all the bridesmaids getting 
dressed at once. Find have forgotten ear 
rings and borrow a pair from Ada Hill. 

Banquet an extraordinary success, large 
ly due to Clifford Berryman, one of Amer 
ica’s foremost cartoonists, who is wonder 

(Continued on page 505) 
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“What Do an Emeritus Professor Do?” 


By JacosB REIGHARD 


6“ HAT do a pol’ bear do?” 
W «si Tony, the waiter, as he 
takes the order. “Oh, he just 
sits around on the ice up north.” . A 
puzzled Tony goes, and when he comes 
back with the food asks again, “What do 
a pol’ bear do?” “Oh, he just sits around 
on the ice up north and catches fish.” 
“I no wanta be pol’ bear,” says Tony. 
“Sure not; why should you?” “They 
send me invitasha be pol’ bear at Luigi’s 
funeral!” 

And now the VoLta REVIEW says, 
“Tell us about your hobbies. What do 
an emeritus professor do?” Sometimes 
he does sit around on the ice and catch 
fish. 

Before he becomes emeritus, his life 
is strenuous. He is expected to teach, 
examine, administer, give public lectures, 
research, write, attend various national 
meetings and take part in what social 
doings there may be locally. By the 
week end he needs a change. I could 
never get it from bridge or other parlor 
sports. 

From childhood I have taken to the 
out of doors, and this has continued to 
be my resource. There seem to be two 
essentials: a refreshing occupation and 
surroundings so inaccessible that habitual 
sources of worry cannot intrude—a place 
without doorbell or telephone or any of 
their ilk. Those who made ocean voy- 
ages before the days of radio know the 
mood I seek. Worries may have been 
brought to the gangway, but as soon as 
the pilot was dropped the traveller knew 
that, for a week or two, there was nothing 
he could do about them; for he had no 
means of communication until he landed. 
So the worries dropped away. That is 
the atmosphere I seek at week-ends. I 
have known three groups of college teach- 
ers who sought substitutes for the sea 


voyage, found them at home and took 
them in weekly doses. 

At an Ohio college a group of four 
or five outfitted themselves with a light 
but complete camp equipment. This was 
packed so that each man could carry a 
part of it in a knapsack on his back. 
Every Saturday afternoon they set out on 
foot for some secluded camping place 
that could be reached by four o’clock. 
There they pitched their tent, built their 
camp fire and cooked and ate a full din- 
ner. The dishes washed, there was good 
talk about the fire—or there was no talk 
at all if that was the mood. When it was 
time to start back, they reluctantly folded 
their tent, packed their duffle, shouldered 
their packs and walked homeward in the 
dark. By midnight they were abed. They 
had been away from home only eight 
hours or so, but for eight hours they had 
been on a “sea voyage” and unworried. 
No door-bell, telephone, mail-man could 
find them. 

No other engagement was ever per- 
mitted to interfere with the weekly trip, 
nor any vagary of summer or winter 
weather. They dressed for whatever 
weather the gods might have in prospect, 
and they carried a snug house on their 
backs. But why the tent and the cooking 
outfit when they did not spend the night 
in the open? Why would not a tree or 
wickiup serve for shelter, and sandwiches 
for dinner? Because these would have 
served their physical needs, but not their 
soul’s need. These subterfuges could not 
give them the feeling they sought: that 
of the settled camp in the wilderness, the 
blessed illusion that they were there to 
stay. Hiking or golf do not have that 
effect—one has merely taken so many 
thousand steps or hit a ball eighty or 
more times in succession; but the busy 
job of making and breaking camp; of 








WHAT AN EMERITUS PROFESSOR “DO”— 
SOMETIMES 


planning each week a different adventure 
—that is something else, quite. In this 
case I think it saved at least one man’s 
life. 

In Michigan, at long intervals, we have 
a Democratic governor. One of. these 
owned a square mile of rolling land some 
twenty miles from our town. The land, 
little cultivated and much of it wood- 
land, included a beautiful lake of some 
two hundred acres, long protected and 
well stocked with game fish. In his man- 
sion on the lake shore, the governor 
lived until he died. Then his son took 
charge. The latter had been a personage 
as long as his father lived, but now, with 
only small farmers as neighbors, he was 
lonesomie. In exchange for congenial 
company he offered the exclusive use of 
the lake and the right to hunt over the 
land, all at a price that even we could 
easily afford. 

So eight of us founded the Pleasant 
Lake Club. A little old farm house on 
the shore was our first club. Each man 
brought his own chair, cot and bedding, 
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while the club provided the simple outfit 
for heating, cooking and eating, and laid 
in company stores of provisions. It was 
a permanent camp, where we were to do 
our own housekeeping. We came by 
train, and tramped the mile from the flag 
station with our dogs at our heels; or we 
made the whole trip on bicycles. The 
roads were bad, and few people passed 
our door. We could have been reached 
from the outer world only by special 
messenger, and none ever came. We 
hunted upland birds, or sometimes fished. 
From sun-up until dusk we followed our 
dogs. Returning, we had often to hang 
our wet hunting clothes about the stove 
to steam. A huge, thick steak was put 
on the broiler, and onions in the pan. 
By the time they were done, we were 
rested enough to eat. 

The dishes washed, there was a short 
evening during which we reviewed the 
events of the day. Or the talk might 
wander far afield while we settled the 
affairs of our friends, of the university 
and of the universe. Reserves dropped 
away; we spoke as we thought. The 
member who was our university presi- 
dent (there were three at different times) 
might learn what policies were best for 
him and that beyond a doubt. Did he 
refer to a recent bit of campus architec- 
ture of which he was proud, he might 
learn that it was atrocious. 


Then to bed on cots in one large room. 
It was an unwritten law that if a member 
snored any other might do what he chose 
about it. The president snored and was 
rudely shaken awake and warned. He as- 
serted that he was innocent, and we slept 
again. Again the snores, until the presi- 
dent felt the thud of a shoe thrown from 
another cot. He groped until he found 
it and then, in the tones of a judge on 
the bench, he asked, “Who threw that 
shoe at me?” For five minutes he 
listened to a torrential reply. He was 
told of the enormity of his offence, of the 
idiocy of his denial. Having discovered 
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that official dignity has no place in the 
wilderness, he slept through a snoreless 
night. 

In time the game birds became so few 
in our whole region that we quite gave 
up hunting. We moved across the lake 
to a new club house, and increased our 
membership. The gun racks were empty 
now, but singly or in groups we still 
came for our week ends. The place was 
still a camp and so it has been for forty 
years. Kerosene is used for cooking and 
lighting, fire place and stove give the 
heat. The water comes from the well or 
the lake. There is no trace of plumbing. 
Although the old incentives for seeking 
the place are gone, the camaraderie of 
the camp persists. There is rest. 

It is mid-winter, with deep snow. 
Twenty men are out for three days. There 
is a foot of ice on the lake, but a row of 
holes has been cut through it, and baited 
lines set. We sit inside by a log fire and 
watch the holes through a great window 
that faces the lake. If a fish is hooked, 
a strip of black wood is jerked upright 
and stands like a little flag pole over the 
hole. Out we go, to come back, perhaps, 
with a pike. Now and then one of us 
makes the round of the holes to rebait. 
Toward sunset, the bobs may go up so 
fast that he is kept running from hole to 
hole to take off fish and put on bait. Or 
perhaps one of us may fish for perch 
with a hand line, and, if the wind is 
strong and cold he will set up a wind- 
break and sit or lie behind it on a 
folded blanket. He is “pol’ bear.” 


But the cook appears at the kitchen 
door, and the camp gong—a steel frying 
pan beaten with a stick of wood—is 
heard. The cook, a member of the club, 
has planned and posted the menu for the 
whole stay. Other members help him. 
As we sit by the fire, we hear the psy- 
chiatrist discussing with the chemist how 
the coffee should be made. This dis- 
cussion is warm, personal, insulting; it 
has been going on for many years, but 
it has an enduring piquancy. The details 


‘ing a lantern. 
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are never settled, but the coffee is always 
good. 

An evening of talk follows; a game 
of cards perhaps, then bed. We are too 
many for this house and some of us must 
sleep at the old place across the lake. 
Arrived there, the younger men offer us 
two oldsters the choice of sleeping below 
stairs about the stove or enjoying the 
cold privacy of separate rooms on the 
floor above. We decide to go up, I carry- 
After sleeping a bit, I 
am awakened by the chill, put on more 
bed clothes and drop off again. This con- 
tinues until I am weighted with bedding 
to the aching point, but still cold. I turn 
on my back, bend my knees to support 
the bed clothes like a tent, and put the 
lantern inside. Warmed and drowsy, I 
take out the lantern and sleep until the 
chill again penetrates to my bones. Once 
more I resort to the lantern, being care- 
ful to get it out before the bed clothes 
take fire. 

Next morning I learn that the physi- 
cist in the next room has had as trou- 
bled a sleep as I. We go down to find 
that the boys have had a comfortable 
night about the stove, but the cook’s 
watch has stopped. The physicist sug- 
gests that the oil has frozen, and advises 
the owner to hold the watch near the 
stove to thaw it. The warmed watch 
starts. 

“Now,” says the physicist, “we know 
how cold it has been. Watch oil congeals 
at eighty below zero.” We learn later 
that it has been twenty below. 

Two more days of fishing, tramping, 
skiing, and we start home. The guest 
who wears a derby hat freezes his ears 
on the cross-lots walk to the station. We 
keep him outside while we rub them with 
snow. 

In time this estate was sold, and we 
moved to another site and looked from 
our own front porch across another pri- 
vate lake. No other house was in sight, 
and the place was like a wilderness. 

(Continued on page 502) 
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Project LR under CWA 


By EvizaBeTH CHAMBLESS 


HE lip reading teacher has often 
been spoken of as an inspiration 
to her pupils. But what of the 
inspiration which she receives from 
others in her work? Of course my mem- 
ory goes back (and not so far back, 
either) to my own merry teacher who 
has been totally deafened for twenty-five 
years. She simply radiates cheer. A 
whine is outside her ken. In my asso- 
ciation with her as her lip-reading stu- 
dent and later as a normal student, I have 
never heard her say even once that her 
life has been hard. 

Others, perhaps in a lesser degree, 
have inspired me. In my first class as 
a student there was a little lady, very 
hard of hearing and with defective vi- 
sion, but with a determination which 
would have been unusual in one even 
twenty years younger. Her character is 
one of the most beautiful that I have 
ever known. It was she who said to me 
just after the death of one very near 
to her, “I try never to bring my 
griefs to my friends. My happiness— 
yes—but why bring others my griefs?” 
That was as searching a sermon as I 
ever heard. 

Then the young business woman! Hard 
of hearing and the sole support of her 
four children, she was struggling to ac- 
quire ability to read lips so that she 
could be assured of keeping the excel- 
lent position which she had achieved. 
Did I pity her? Heavens, no! Pity is for 
the weakling who needs it, not for the 
one who masters obstacles. 

As for myself, I developed during my 
student days as I now see others de- 
velop. I lost the sense of futility and 
aloneness which partial deafness had 
brought me. I became interested in the 
progress of other students. Later, I felt 
a deep interest in their lives outside 
the walls of our classrooms. 


Every teacher has observed the blos- 
soming of personalities under her teach- 
ing. She has seen pupils lose the re- 
serve behind which they have hidden 
their hurt at real or imaginary re- 
buffs. Every teacher who is herself hard 
of hearing can remember the time when 
she, too, was reluctant to meet strangers, 
was tempted to shun her old friends. 

The beginner in lip reading develops 
first interest in his own progress, then 
self-confidence, then interest in the other 
fellow, and a desire to help those less 
apt than himself. He comes out of his 
shell. He brings with him his bottled- 
up humor. Because others are _inter- 
ested in him, he begins to regain the 
charm he may have lost. Those around 
him are of the same feather. The bond 
of a common handicap is very strong. 

Last winter I had the opportunity to 
observe the development of quite a large 
number of people through lip reading. 
With the help of the head of the State 
Rehabilitation Board and the superin- 
tendent of the local Vocational School, 
I was able to interest the C. W. A. in free 
lip-reading classes for all hard of hear- 
ing people in St. Petersburg, Florida. I 
thught my first class under this depart- 
ment on January the eighth. I had as 
sured my principal that I could have 
seventy pupils before the end of the 
season. I had that many at the end of 
the third week. Before the season closed, 
one hundred twelve people in the county 
registered for my free classes. Of course 
this exceeded my wildest hopes. 

Such a class! There were pupils from 
twenty-five states, pupils of all ages, from 
eleven to seventy-seven. They came 
from every walk of life. Every one was 
interesting to the beginning teacher who 
greeted them. The bond of a common 
handicap drew them together and led 
them on toward a common goal—perfee- 
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tion in lip reading. The high school 
teacher and the beauty operator, the law- 
yer and the barber, the judge and the 
farmer, the C. W. A. worker and the 
private secretary, the minister and the 
mechanic, the doctor and the unemployed 
—all have been in my classes this win- 
ter. Each has made his first hurdle and 
has swung out to gain his objective, re- 
habilitation. 

These wage earners or potential wage 
earners are only a small percentage of 
those who came to the Vocational School 
for lip-reading training. Three-fourths 
of the enrolled pupils were past middle 
age. Many had retired from active busi- 
ness life. Relatively few of them were 
permanent residents of St. Petersburg. 

Not all the pupils were adults; every 
afternoon, lessons in lip-reading were 
given to hard of hearing children. If 
speech correction was necessary, that 
was given, also. This work has been ma- 
terially aided by the earphones which 
were donated by the Sears Roebuck 
Company for my work with the chil- 
dren. 


After these people realized the benefit 
to be derived from returning to school, 
they came gladly, regularly and very 
enthusiastically. Several of them took 
private lessons and of course made 
more rapid progress than they would 
otherwise have done. But most of 
them came only to the free public 
classes. 


The fame of our work spread. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Clearwater sent 
representatives to the class one morning. 
They were greatly impressed by the 
evident interest of the pupils and the 
progress they were making. It was ar- 
ranged that I go to Clearwater for one 
class and some private lessons each 
week. This lasted only about two 
months, since it was more than I could 
handle with justice to all concerned. 

Looking back over the five months 
of free lessons, I believe I can say that 
it was a successful venture. Of course 
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I know that class lessons alone can never 
make one as proficient a lip reader as 
he would become with both class and 
private instruction. But the day of class 
lessons is here. They surely give the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

There is something very inspiring to 
the teacher who trains large groups. She 
feels very humble about the privileged 
part she plays in their growth. She 
cannot fail to rejoice in the trust placed 
in her by a partially deaf child whose 
speech is almost unintelligible but who 
responds instantly when he finds that she 
is ready to help him understand and to be 
understood. She is inspired by the 
youth whom she sees forging back, And 
how she glories in the courage of those 
older people who set gravely about 
learning the art which will help them 
rejoin the world after years of isolation! 
To play even a small part in this re- 
construction of lives—isn’t this inspir- 
ing? 

One day, after a lesson given to three 
deaf girls, we had a few minutes’ con- 
versation. The only one of them who 
has any remnant of hearing said, “I want 
to sing. I love to sing. They say the 
deaf cannot sing but we can.” 

They all knew the words of “America.” 
They all could enjoy the rhythm. The 
four of us sang “America”—I, who had 
studied voice and who had given up 
singing when I became hard of hearing, 
sang America with three girls who had 
never heard their own voices. I sang 
while I fought back tears of shame. 
After we finished singing, they all said 
they enjoyed it and might we sing again? 
We sang at every lesson. I'll never be 
afraid to sing again—er, softly. For days 
I started the morning with “It’s a beau- 
tiful day to be glad in.” It came before 
breakfast. My family doesn’t object if I 
do ‘flat.’ 

Surely I shall be a better teacher and 
a better human being for having seen 
the dogged determination of a certain 


(Continued on page 499) 
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Capri Pitcher 


By Jane B. WALKER 


HERE was no doubt about it. 

The old Capri shop-keeper, with 

her hooked nose and _talon-like 
fingers, had tried to substitute a badly 
nicked pitcher for the perfect one that 
I had chosen. I had noted those fingers 
particularly as she cupped her hand to 
her ear when the young assistant shouted 
something at her in Italian. Having 
faith in the absolute honesty of deaf- 
ened people, I had left her to wrap 
my package while I wandered about the 
shop admiring the gay decorations on 
the pottery. I don’t pretend to know 
what kind of fate sent me back to her 
side at the critical moment, but I caught 
her just in time. 

“No! No! No! Signora!” I shouted as 
I pointed to the pitcher that I had 
selected standing innocently at the far 
end of the table. 

She was obviously confused, and be- 
gan to wrap it in numerous unnecessary 
sheets of paper with very solicitous 
pains, while I stood guard. But to this 
day that old, talon-fingered peasant 
woman remains in my experience the 
unique instance of a dishonest deafened 
person—the exception that proves the 
rule. 

To begin with, I had deliberated all the 
way to and from Anacapri as to whether 
or not I should buy a piece of the al- 
luring pottery at all. But there come 
times when a mood makes the difficult 
appear easy, and Capri had cast her 
spell upon me. While sunshine and 
shadow dropped upon the clumps of 
yellow broom and changed the opales- 
cent colors lying far below at the foot 
of the steep bluff, we had been carried 
up the long incline and back again 
by our gay, feather-bedecked steed. Fate- 
fully he stopped in front of the shop 
where I had noticed the colorful plates, 


the saucy pitchers and the big bowls 
and cups and saucers of peasant use, 
Now I could do nothing but yield. It 
was a gray one flushed with mauve that 
I selected. It had a very snub nose and 
a blue-green band edged with a line of 
brown that I felt sure would always 
remind me of the glories of earth and 
sea and sky there at Capri. And some- 
how the amusing little thing seemed to 
possess a personality. 

With a two-fold elation I stepped into 
the funicular; the joy of possessing the 
thing that I admired; the thrill of vic- 
tory in a little commercial episode in- 
volving the expenditure of just seven 
lire! Neither the sad necessity of leav- 
ing, perhaps forever, that little island 
paradise nor Aunt Sue’s warnings of 
future trouble and probable breakage 
could affect the gayety of my spirits. 
And contrary to all gloomy predictions, 
the Capri pitcher had arrived safely in 
Rome within the week. Later it with- 
stood the changes and chances of the 
Hill Town trip, and, arrived at Siena, 
it stood beside a resplendently polished 
copper pitcher looking as serene and 
self-confident as a Capri peasant girl. 

Rolled in a woolly brown sweater, 
stuffed with stockings and underwear, 
the Capri pitcher journeyed through 
northern Italy, crossed the Alps in a 
raging thunder storm, and finally reached 
Aunt Sue’s favorite hotel on the rue de 
Rivoli. Packed and unpacked, wrapped 
and unwrapped, right-side up and wrong- 
side up, it had become the object of 
Aunt Sue’s sarcasm and of my growing 
affection and delight. With a sigh of 
thanksgiving, I took it once more out of 
the suitcase, whole and imperturbable 
as ever, and set it on the mantel shelf. 
There was some comfort in the thought 
that for a time at least I would be re 
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lieved of this constant concern for the 
Capri pitcher. We had decided to leave 
one portmanteau in Paris during our 
motor trip through Normandy and Brit- 
tany. Logically pottery would be left 
behind. 


During the fevered hours of rearrang- 
ing our possessions, I discovered the 
inner meaning of that pitcher’s expres- 
sion. With superhuman obduracy that 
bit of clay refused to fit anywhere ex- 
cept in the suitcase that I was taking 
on the trip. The snub nose took a look 
of defiance. The roundish body seemed 
to swell out with a kind of stolid determi- 
nation and in the end I was worsted. 
Even Aunt Sue gave in. There was 
nothing to do but take the Capri pitcher 
to Brittany! 

But the brown sweater was not going! 
What could I wrap it in? I decided to 
use a soft pink shawl that I had bought 
at Sorrento. Very unkindly Aunt Sue 
reminded me ‘hat I would have to wear 
the shawl over my dinner dress. Didn’t 
I remember the last champagne dinner 
on board and that very noticeable spot? 

“A shawl can easily be pressed,” I 
stated. 

But Aunt Sue was merciless. She be- 
gan calculating the price of frequent, 
if not daily pressings, showing me just 
what the ultimate cost of the Capri 
pitcher would be. She ended by sug- 
gesting that I bestow it upon the cham- 
bermaid. And there began the family 
feud—Aunt Sue against the Capri pitcher 
and me. 


Yet it was not until the day we missed 
the sunset at Mont Saint Michel that I 
fully recognized my own feelings in the 
matter. We had had an unusually long 
and agitated session of packing imme- 
diately after breakfast that day. My 
suit case had been done over a second 
time. The Capri pitcher and two pairs 
of shoes had been relegated to an amor- 


‘phous Normandy market bag of recent 


purchase. And thus once again the day 
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was saved. But unquestionably our “ac- 
cumulating souvenirs were beginning to 
get out of hand, and affecting our tem- 
pers. Glancing in the mirror at the 
last moment to adjust my hat, I ob- 
served an unaccustomed expression lurk- 
ing about the region of my nose. Was 
it defiance? Did it resemble at all the 
spout of the Capri pitcher? Well, the 
bags were packed and we were only 
an hour behind our schedule, and that 
could.easily be made up on the fine 
French roads. But alas! a puncture held 
us up and the twilight had fallen by the 
time we reached the most amazing island 
in Europe. 

I doubt if anything but an omelette 
renomée made after Mére Poulard’s fa- 
mous recipe could have compensated for 
our lost sunset. We were aware that 
it was indeed a grievous loss, but we went 
to bed with light hearts anticipating the 
morrow’s visit to the old Abbey. In- 
deed, it proved to be the very apex of 
our summer’s sight-seeing. With breath- 
less wonder we looked upon the great 
arches, the lovely carved columns, the 
spacious halls, and the ancient stone 
walls, remembering that it had all been 
reared on this little wave-washed island 
about the time that Saint Francis was 
preaching to the birds down in Italy— 
centuries ago. The venerable stone pile 
did more than excite our wonder; it 
hushed and soothed and quieted; it freed 
our deeper thoughts and chastened our 
worldly spirits. As we settled ourselves 
once more among our bags and_ pack- 
ages, Aunt Sue inquired in an almost 
tender voice if the Capri pitcher had 
been securely packed. Then I under- 
stood that she, too, had been touched by 
the ineffable memories that brood over 
the Mount. 

One sunshiny day we rolled into 
Quimper. It was a festival time and 
the streets were gay with Bretons dressed 
in their Sunday best; women in tight- 
waisted, full-skirted dresses with stiffly 
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starched ruffs, gorgeous velvet aprons and 
dainty lace streamers fluttering from their 
absurd little lace caps; men in richly 
embroidered coats, wide trousers and 
broad-brimmed hats decorated with black 
velvet ribbons; adorable children, the 
quaint and engaging counterparts of their 
serious-miened elders. As we sipped our 
coffee at the sidewalk table beside the 
gentle Odet, we wondered if they could 
be real people going about the everyday 
business of life, or even about the busi- 
ness of a festival. They seemed more 
like delightful puppets decked out to 
show how Breton peasants used to look 
in the days of the good Duchess Anne. 
I think we would not have been greatly 
surprised if the Duchess herself had 
come strolling along. 

At Quimper Aunt Sue discovered an- 
other antique shop, and in a very brief 
time she was on intimate terms with 
Monsieur and Madame, the proprietors. 
When I hinted at a slight commercial 
strain in the worthy Gallic couple and 
reminded Aunt Sue that they had un- 
doubtedly witnessed the commotion of 
our arrival and noted our strange as- 
sortment of packages so plainly indicat- 
ing our interest in souvenirs, that lady 
declared in emphatic language that she 
was old enough to distinguish between 
“the mercenary and the gracious.” Cer- 
tainly Aunt Sue knew her antiques. At 
home she had a house full of early 
American furniture (had I not sat on her 
Duncan Phyfe chair?). She had also a 
varied collection of Japanese and Chinese 
treasures that Uncle Joe had brought 
home from his diplomatic missions. Since 
Uncle Joe died, she had made a num- 
ber of trips to Europe, always returning 
in triumph with the countless addenda of 
her souveniring habits. Unquestionably 
Aunt Sue had taste. Unquestionably her 
letter of credit had never evinced the 
slightest symptom of failing. But Aunt 
Sue, like many women of her years, is 
amenable to flattery. As for her con- 
ception of value, I should not say that 
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it is always strictly according to facts, 
Yet she had been buying wisely and with 
a thought to the ease of transportation— 
laces and linens, leather goods and silver 
chains, Swiss handkerchiefs in sufficient 
quantities to supply the entire family 
connection. I sincerely appreciated Aunt 
Sue’s buying discrimination. But she was 
suspicious of me from the very start. 
She knew something of my weakness for 
pottery and china and glass. She lost 
no opportunity to remind me of the 
hazards of carrying breakable things. Oh, 
yes, to be sure she had bought the 
Italian tea set and the china wall vases 
and the expensive majolica plates, but 
that was several years ago and she had 
sent them all home in a packing box. 
As a matter of fact we both knew that 
the real shopping orgy was to come when 
we returned for a final month in Paris. 
Aunt Sue was fully aware that I was 
hoarding my francs for the excursions 
to the book stalls and the Left Bank 
shops. Yet she appeared to be in a 
state of acute apprehension lest another 
breakable object be added to our col- 
lection. 

We had been at Quimper two days 
when I received a bundle of delayed 
letters that required immediate atten- 
tion. Begrudgingly I sat down at the 
tiny French desk placed between the 
long windows. Beyond lay a jumble of 
reddish-brown roofs with casual chim- 
neys curling smoke into the placid, blue 
sky. I could see a rickety balcony 
where a stoop-shouldered old woman 
was watering her flowers. And over the 
roofs and the old woman and me rose 
the fine spires of the old cathedral. 

By five o’clock my unwelcome task 
was finished and I had propped myself 
up on the bed to read my book on the 
pardons of Brittany. Suddenly I was 
aware of Aunt Sue standing beside me, 
her worn cheeks a little flushed, and an 
air of excitement about her. Moving my 


(Continued on page 500) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


What—Who—When— Where 
Tv exercise is for beginners. The 


pupils may repeat all four sen- 
tences. 


What daily paper do you read? 
Who is the editor of your paper? 
When is the paper published? 


Where does the newsboy leave your 
paper ? 

What time does the ball-game start? 

Who is going with us? 

When are you going to start? 

Where shall I meet you? 


What day of the month is this? 
Who gave you that lovely calendar? 


When will there be a new moon? 
Where did you find that old almanac? 


What kind of pie do you like best? 

Who made that delicious apple pie? 

When are we going to have another 
pumpkin pie? 

Where can I get a good pie for dinner? 


What do you know about that? 
Who told you about it? 
When did all that happen? 


Where were you at the time? 


What magazine do you enjoy most? 

Who is your favorite author? 

When are you going to the library 
again ? 

Where did you leave the evening paper? 


What are you looking for? 
Who told you I had your keys? 
When did you lose your keys? 


Where do you remember having them 
last? 

What lip reading class do you attend? 

Who is your teacher? 

When does your school close? 

Where will you spend your vacation? 


What a pretty new dress you have! 
Who made it for you? 


When are you going to wear it? 
Where did you buy the material? 


W hat is the name of your League for the 
Hard of Hearing? 

Who is your President? 

When does your League meet? 

Where is your League House? 


“Teen” and “Ty” Endings 


The endings, “teen” and “ty,” though 
not strictly homophenous, are so nearly 
alike on the mouth as to cause numerous 
mistakes in lip reading. 

At a poultry market, one day, I had 
selected a chicken, asked the clerk to 
weigh it, and thought he said it came to one 
dollar and seventeen cents. “Well,” thought 
I, “that is not an expensive chicken, and 
it seems plenty large enough,” so I gave 
the clerk $2.00 in payment, and you may 
imagine my surprise when he handed me, 
in change, a quarter and a nickel. Instant- 
ly, however, I realized that I had mistaken 
$1.70 for $1.17, and I got away with my 
chicken without exposing the fact that I 
had made a mistake in lip reading. 

Hence, this little exercise, which I hope 
will be helpful to others. 

13—Do you consider thirteen an un- 
lucky number? 

30—“Thirty days hath September.” 

14—“In fourteen hundred and ninety- 
two, Columbus sailed the ocean blue.” 

40—“And the rain was upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights.” 

15—The fare on the bus is fifteen cents. 

50—My father and mother have been 
married for fifty years. 

16—Can you remember when you were 
“sweet sixteen”? 

60—I got here in time but I had to run 
like sixty. 

17—My son entered college when he 
was seventeen years old. 

70—Julia Ward Howe originated the 
expression, “seventy years young.” 
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18—A girl is of age when she is eight- 
een years old. 

80—Very few people live to be eighty 
years of age. 

19—This is the year nineteen hundred 
and thirty-four. 

90—‘“There were ninety and nine, that 

safely lay, 
In the shelter of the fold.” 


EpitH F. Everpon. 
Using the Godfrey-Knight Advanced 


Sentences 


It has occurred to me that other teachers 
of lip reading might like to know how I 
have been using the book of advanced ex- 
ercises published by Mrs. Minnie G. Knight 
(Mrs. Augustus C. Knight). 

I devote regular periods to it in almost 
every program, calling it “advanced 
work,” but allowing all my pupils to take 
part. My class is not graded, and being 
allowed to do advanced work is flattering 
to beginners. It makes them try harder, 
and yet, since it is supposed to be ad- 
vanced, they will not feel too much dis- 
couraged if they do not get things at the 
first trial. : 

I use the sentences for synthesis, ex- 
plaining that they are so long it is suff- 
cient to get the meaning without getting 
all the words. I give the sentence rapidly, 
and if a pupil believes he has the thought, 
he is to rise at once, before trying to put it 
all together, and give the gist of the sen- 
tence. He may have to supply his own 
words, but that is partly what the practice 
is for, and he must do his thinking on his 
feet. At a glimmer of intelligence, I call 
him forward, and have him put his idea 
before the class. 

The sentences are excellent for this sort 
of work, as they are interesting, and relate 
to topics most of us know something about. 
This way of giving them has proved.a great 
stimulation to both advanced and begin- 
ning pupils. Of course, if the pupil 
changes the wording in rendering the sen- 
tence, the word for word rendering is re- 
peated, and the two versions compared. 
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When, as generally happens, the pupil 
who repeats it has the thought practically 
correct, it is very encouraging to all the 
class. 

I believe this is really the best way to 
conduct this practice; it leads to an instine. 
tive grasp of the thought, and the compari- 
son of renderings proves how well the 
meaning has been understood. Many pu 
pils become discouraged at their mistakes, 
and it helps them to realize that they are 
not expected to grasp every word. This 
little book of Mrs. Knight’s meets admi- 
rably the requirements for this form of 
practice. 

Marian J. ANDERSON, 


Rivers 
Part I. 
Moods and Methods of the River* 
1—The river wends its way to the sea. 


2—The river reflects the trees on its 
banks. 


3—The river freezes when the weather |: 


is cold. 

4—The river glides swiftly past vil- 
lages and towns. 

5—The river rises high up in the moun 
tain. : 

6—The river flows gently among the 
green hills. 

7—The river empties its waters into 
the harbor. ; 

8—The river recedes from the shore 
when the tide goes out. 

9—The river floats the logs from the 
forest to the mill. 

10—The river rushes madly through 
the gorge. 

11—The river tumbles over the rocks 
at the falls. 

12—The river mirrors the sky on its 
smooth clear surface. 

'13—The river forces its way through 
the jungle. 

14—The river creeps sluggishly by the 
old town. 


*The pupil is asked to write the verb on the black 
board and then repeat the sentence. 
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15—The river follows its course 
through the deep and narrow canyon. 

16—The river glistens in the sunlight. 

17—The river turns the wheel of the 
old stone mill. 

18—The river sweeps 
across the broad plain. 

19—The river murmurs peacefully as 
it glides toward the ocean. 

20—The river gleams like silver in the 
moonlight. 

21—The river winds slowly past wheat 
and barley fields. 

22—The river catches the glow from 
the sunset. 

23—The river carries ships that are 
bound for the gulf. 

24—The river abounds in many kinds 
of fish. 


majestically 


Part II. 
Rivers Made Famous in Story and Song 


(Teacher reviews stories and songs. Pu- 
pils guess name of river.) 


1.—The first river we will discuss is 
in Germany and is very broad and deep. 
It flows northwest for 280 miles and 
empties its waters in the North Sea. Once 
upon a time a town on its banks was 
visited by a very serious plague. The 
town became overrun with rats. There 
were thousands of these rats, and they 
were of all sizes and ages, and of differ- 
ent colors. The people were driven 
from their homes by the pests. At last 
the mayor of the town offered a reward 
of a thousand guilders to anyone who 
could get rid of the rats. A strange 
looking man then appeared and led all 
the rats into the river. The rats. fol- 
lowed the man to the river when he 
played shrill music on a strange small 
instrument. The river into which the 
tats. plunged and were drowned was made 
famous by Robert Browning in a poem 
called “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 
Do you remember the name of the river? 
(River Weser.) 


Also a quotation from the poem? 
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“The River Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its wall on the southern side.” 


2.—There is a river in our own south- 
land which seemed very far away to an 
old colored man. He tells us, in a song, 
about his home which was on a planta- 
tion on the banks of this river. He was 
so happy there when he was a boy. He 
remembers how kind his mother was, and 
how much fun he always had playing 
with his brothers. He wishes he might 
hear again the banjo playing and the 
“bees humming around the comb.” The 
old man is very homesick. He wishes 
someone would take him back to his old 
plantation home before he dies. The 
song he sings is sometimes called “Old 
Folks at Home.” Repeat a few lines of 
the song which give the name of the 
river. 

“Way down upon the Swanee River, 

Far, far away.” 


3—There is a river in Scotland which 
was made famous in a song. This river 
is in Ayrshire, and it is only nine miles 
long. The country through which it 
flows is very beautiful. Its waters are 
as clear as crystal, and it murmurs 
as it flows through the valley. There are 
lofty hills in that country and they 
bring much water to this river. There 
are beautiful birds and flowers. Prim- 
roses grow in the woods, and in a 
small cottage on the banks of the river, 
lives a young woman whose name is 
Mary. Mary has a sweetheart who is 
a shepherd, and he watches his flock of 
sheep on a hill not far away. As the 
shepherd tends his sheep he can see the 
home of his sweetheart, and also the 
beautiful river. He sings a song to the 
river, very early in the morning when 
Mary is still asleep. The shepherd 
tells the river to flow very gently so 
that his Mary will not be disturbed. 
The first lines of the song will give the 
name of the river. Afton Waters. 


“Flow gently, sweet Afton, Among thy 
green braes.” 
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4—We will now review a story of 
something which happened on Christmas 
night in 1775. American soldiers were 
camped on one side of a river, and 
British soldiers were camped on_ the 
other side. There was a wild storm of 
sleet and snow, and the river was full 
of floating ice. The British commander 
said he would wait until the river froze 
over and then would cross and capture all 
“those rebels.” Most of his officers 
went with him to New York City for 
the Christmas holidays. This was a won- 
derful opportunity for the American 
commander. He crossed the river with 
400 men in small boats, and captured 
one thousand British soldiers. The 
Americans lost only four men. Two 
were killed and two were frozen to death. 
Can you give the title of a celebrated 
painting which contains the name of this 
river? Delaware. 

“Washington Crossing the Delaware.” 


5—Once upon a time God made a won- 
derful promise to His people. This 
was thousands of years ago, and the peo- 
ple were the Jews. They were promised 
a beautiful country in which they might 
live if they were willing to obey the 
Lord. Many of them were disobedient, 
and it was many years before they came 
to the Promised Land. They had to cross 
a river in order to reach the wonderful 
country which was to be their home. 
This river was very deep and its waters 
flowed very swiftly. There was no 
bridge over the river. They were com- 
manded by the Lord to walk through 
the water in order to reach the oppo- 
site shore. The people had great faith 
and obeyed the command. As_ they 
stepped into the river, the waters parted 
and left a dry path on which all the 
people could walk. Twelve stones were 
taken from the bed of the river and set 
up on the shore as a memorial to the 
Lord. The river began to flow again 
after the people and their leaders had 
crossed so safely. What is the name of 
this river? River Jordan. 
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A pupil will repeat the following sen- 
tence: 

The River Jordan is in Palestine and 
it flows 200 miles to the Dead Sea. 

6—There is a river in Germany which 
is 2000 miles long. This river flows 
through Austria and Roumania, and emp- 
ties its waters in the 
famous composer wrote some beautiful 
music about this river. The music tells 
of the color of the waters, and of the 
way the waves dance in the sunshine, 
When a fine orchestra plays this music, 
it is easy to imagine this river in all its 
beauty. The music is written in the 
form of a dance. What is the name of 
this river and what do you know about 
the music? The Danube. 

The music is entitled “The Blue Dan- 
ube Waltzes” and was written by Jo- 
hann Strauss. (1825-1899.) 

7—Robert Burns wrote a poem about 
a river. It is beautiful but very sad. 
The stream is not very long. It flows into 
another river, the River Clyde. The 
poem tells of the beauty of the river and 
of the birds and flowers along its banks. 
But it also tells about someone who 
was not faithful, and that is what makes 
the song so sad. What is the name of 
this river? Doon River. 

The river is called “Bonnie Doon” in 
the poem. 

'8—There is a river which once divided 
Tuscany from Ancient Rome. Caesar had 
not then conquered all of Rome, which 
was an empire at that time. He had 
been victorious everywhere else, but he 
hesitated about marching against the 
powerful Romans. He was very much 
afraid of the great Roman General, 
Pompey. So Caesar remained for a long 
time in Tuscany on his own side of this 
river. But at last he decided to fight 
the great Pompey, and crossed the river 
to do so. We all know that he was vic- 
torious and that he afterward became 
ruler of the whole Roman Empire. What 
is the name of this river, and what do we 

(Continued on page 503) 
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A Scientific Study of Speech 


A Comparative Study of the Speech Co- 
ordinations of Deaf and Normal Sub- 
jects, by Clarence V. Hudgins. Re- 
printed from the Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, March, 1934. 


Dr. Hudgins, a member of the Research 
Staff of the Clarke School, offers here a 
report on some experimental work in 
speech conducted at Northampton during 
the school year 1932-33. Starting with the 


‘ basic proposition that there is no such 


thing as standard “deaf speech,” and that 
the speech of normal individuals presents 
the only standard by which the speech of 
the deaf can be judged, Dr. Hudgins made 
a series of kymographic records from deaf 
and normal subjects and analyzed the de- 
tailed differences. 

All the subjects were required to repeat 
the same speech materials: phrases of 9, 
7, 5, and 4 syllables in length; syllables 
containing voiced and unvoiced conso- 
nants; and words containing nasal and 
stop consonants. The phrases were mea- 
sured for the time required for the repeti- 
tion of a given phrase; amplitude of the 
phrasing movement, which gave a measure 
of the relative amount of breath expelled 
per phrase; and the rate of breath flow 
per syllable in the phrase. The abnormali- 
ties which were exhibited by the records 
of the deaf group indicated that the speech 
movements are not dependent for their 
control upon the sounds produced by them. 
The conclusion is that “the methods of 
speech training which have been used are 
not adequate for the development of nor- 














mal speech coordination in the profoundly 
deaf. A clearer knowledge of normal 
speech coordinations will be useful to 
teachers who are interested in training the 
profoundly deaf child to speak.” 


Publication on the Exceptional Child 


The first issue of The International 
Council Review appeared in May, 1934. 
It is to be published three times a year by 
the International Council for Exceptional 
Children, printed in Battle Creek, Mich., 
and edited by Harley Z. Wooden. The May 
issue contains an article by Miss Caroline 
A. Yale, “The Responsibility of the Pub- 
lic Schools for the Education of the Deaf 
Child,” which was prepared for publica- 
tion just a few months before Miss Yale’s 
death. There is also an article on the 
founding of the Clarke School and a bio- 
graphical sketch of Miss Yale. Included 
in this issue are accounts of the Toronto 
meeting, of which the theme was “Special 
Education in a Changing World,” and sev- 
eral excerpts from addresses. The newly 
elected officers of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children are: President, 
G. Elmore Reaman, Toronto; Vice Presi- 
dent, C. A. Pollock, Columbus, Ohio; Sec- 
retary, Olive Whildin, Baltimore; Trea- 
surer, Irene Conway, Minneapolis. 


Congress of Phonetic Sciences 


The Second International Congress of 
Phonetic Sciences will be held at Univer- 
sity College, London, England, from Mon- 
day, July 22nd, to Friday, July 26th, 1935. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manuat 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 














The Volta Review 


Dr. Allen Mawer, Provost of University 
College, is Chairman of the Executive 
Committee which is to organize the Con. 
gress, and Dr. Daniel Jones, President, 
will preside at the sessions. A preliminary 
announcement outlining the proposed lec- 
tures and discussions may be secured from 


Dr. Mawer. 





Studies of the Pre-School Child 
Behavior of the Preschool Child. Univer- 
sity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 
Vol. IX, No. 3. Published by the Uni- 
versity, lowa City, May 15, 1934. 
This collection of studies in child be- 
havior comprises reports of observations 
carried on independently by seven authors, 
They have, however, an essential unity of 
approach, and the whole represents an in- 
teresting contribution to the knowledge of 
the preschool child as well as a commen- 
tary on methods of observation and anal- 
ysis. Part One is a study of ascendant be 
havior, defined to include (1) the pursuit 
of one’s own purpose against interference 
and (2) directing the behavior of others. 
Part Two concerns the development of two 
and three year old children with respect to 
play activities. Part Three represents an 
effort to test “the adequacy of samples of 
behavior obtained during short observa- 
tion periods.” Part Four is an experi- 
mental investigation of certain factors in- 
volved in the preschool child’s compliance 
with commands. Part Five is a study of 
the behavior of young children in anger. 





N. E. A. Department of Lip Reading 


At a meeting of the Department of Lip 
Reading of the National Education Asso- 


ciation, held in Washington July 2, 1934, | 


the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Estelle E. Samuelson, New York 
City; Vice President, Eliza Hannegan, 
Portland, Maine; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Jane Cienobii: Rock Island, Ill. A num- 
ber of very interesting talks were given 
at this meeting. The Votta Review will 


publish some of them in the near future. | 
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Project LR Under CWA 
(Continued from page 489) 


retired business man for whom _ the 
ability to read lips came very slowly, 
and I shall never forget the cooperation 
of his wife, who sat through every pri- 
vate lesson to observe so that she could 
help him afterwards in their small 
home-town. 


I shall always be very thankful that I . 


have been privileged to help Bruce in 
his struggle against deafness and de- 
fective speech. Some day he will be- 
come an architect—possibly a very great 
one. It gives me a deep thrill of joy 
that I have been allowed to teach him. 

Then Miss Kay Kay—her lovely white 
hair a halo around her beautiful face! 
The day she registered, she said, “I have 
taught school fifty-three years and I can 
still grin.” She is the most radiant hu- 
man being I have ever known. Without 
the free classes I would have missed her. 

I believe I can honestly say that I de- 
rived benefit from every pupil I have 
taught. Of course I have looked for my 
compensation through my _ experience, 
through my contacts and lasting friend- 
ships. To be honest, that has been ab- 
solutely necessary, since my finances were 
certainty not improved by the experi- 
ment. I hold the state record for the 
largest number of pupils and the small- 
est federal pay checks. But I will con- 
duct free classes again next year. Hon- 
ety again compels me to admit that I 
shall have an increase in salary. 

For long I have observed how many 
hard of hearing persons are charming. 
I would not dare to say that as a class 
we are more worth while than other peo- 
ple. But, frankly, we are nice, aren’t we? 


Gem Ear Phone, Chicago 
An incorrect address was given the 
Votta Review for the Gem Ear Phone 


| Company’s new office in Chicago, and was 


published in the April issue. The correct 
address of this office is 59 East Madison 
Street. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE BALTIMORE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


3 East Centre Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD OF 
BOSTON, INC. 


See adv. on page 508 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Suite 526-27, Marquette Bldg., 
709 N. 11th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 508 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 508 


THE PROVIDENCE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Room 11, 42 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. I. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 508 




















BRINGS YOU THE BENEFITS 
OF THE TELEPHONE 


No toncer need you be deprived of 
the convenience, the security and the 
pleasure which a telephone brings. 
The Bell Telephone Amplifier, shown 





above, makes it possible for most per- 
sons with impaired hearing to use the 
telephone as satisfactorily as those 
with normal hearing. A dial enables 
you to regulate the volume of sound 
to your particular requirements. The 
Business Office of your local Tele- 
phone Company will gladly give you 
a demonstration. 








The Trask Fresh Air School 


Of Lip Reading 


ANNOUNCES ITS SECOND 
SUMMER SEASON 


at 


Sweet Fern Lodge, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


One may enjoy a vacation in the fas- 
cinating Poconos while gaining proficiency 


in the art of lip reading 
For Terms and Full Information 


Apply to 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 


1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Capri Pitcher 
(Continued from page 492) 


Capri pitcher, filled at the moment with 
some sprays of purple heather, sh 
carefully placed a much-wrapped pack 
age on the table. 


“And this is the way you take a nap!” 
I scolded. 


Aunt Sue looked a little guilty. With 
an air of secrecy she began to unwrap 
the package, tossing tissue paper on the 
floor as she oxpetoal that she had gone 
out for a little stroll. She had dropped 
into the shop of Monsieur and Madame 
by chance. She reiterated her convice 
tion that they were very superior peo- 
ple, superior in intelligence and in hon 
esty. Their shop, she declared, offered 
opportunities which were not to be found 
in many corners of France, nor Italy, 
either. Aunt Sue cautioned me to re 
member that in all foreign travel it is 
wise to take the thing that appeals to 
you at the moment; otherwise you will 
go home burdened with regrets. 

“Furthermore,” she concluded, “the 
chief advantage in traveling by motor 
is that you can carry almost anything!” 

The dissertation ended as the last 
paper fluttered to the floor and Aunt 
Sue presented to my astonished and cu 
rious eyes an old French custard sét. 
There was a china tray of irregular 
shape, and seven little covered bowls. 


“The fairies have attended you!” | 
exclaimed. “That’s a dainty example of 
the ceramic art if ever I saw one. Are 
you going to inform me that Marie An 
toinette and her court ladies ate theif 
custards out of these cups?” 


“Perhaps they did,” smiled Aunt Sue, ' 


pleased at my enthusiasm, maybe a lit 
tle appreciative of my forbearance i 
making no remarks concerning the pack 
ing and transportation of a fragile china 
tray, seven small cups, seven dainty 
covers. 


Actually it was the Capri pitcher that 


established my control. It caught my 
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eye as I looked beyond this delicate 
French ware; assuming its look of self- 
assurance, the inanimate clay seemed to 
speak. “Refrain. The ways of women 
are inscrutable.” 

Aunt Sue stood in the doorway with 
her latest acquisition in her hands. 
“You are making good use of the Capri 
pitcher,” she said, casting an admiring 
glance in its direction. “That heavenly 
color scheme reminds me of home.” 

Paris in the late summer rush. Havre, 
with twenty-seven pieces of luggage, the 
custard set and the Capri pitcher car- 
ried on board by their respective owners. 
The last moonlight night on board, a 
sudden flash from Montauck Point, a 
constellation of lights on the Long Island 
shore. Home! 

Four days before Christmas I had not 
decided upon a present for Aunt Sue. I 
was beginning to think that it would 
have to be another book when the puzzle 
suddenly resolved itself. I posted the 
parcel with a good deal of satisfaction. 

On Christmas afternoon I received the 
following message from Aunt Sue: “Ut- 
terly delighted with Capri pitcher but 
unhappy to think of your giving it up. 
Have been fairly transported to Capri. 
A thousand thanks.” 

I replied at once: 

“Don’t be unhappy. Found your Capri 
pitcher in Italian grocery on First Ave- 
nue.” 

I did not mention the price, which was 
eighty cents. 





Miss Whildin Earns Doctorate 


Miss Olive Whildin, Supervisor of Spe- 
cial Education in the Baltimore Public 
Schools, has recently completed the work 
for the degree of Doctor of Education, 
which was awarded her by the Johns Hop- 
kins University at the commencement ex- 
ercises on June 12. Her dissertation, 
“The Selection of Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren for Special Education,” will be 
published later. 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 


There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 














THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 


Fits Snugly and 





Comfortably in the Ear 


Reasonably Priced 


CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “AO.” 


NOTICE TO ALL GEM USERS 


For Best results and economy use only Gem Bat- 
teries with the name “Gem” stamped in the wax. 


Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Wisconsin 7-4428 
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RADIOEAR DELUXE 


“THE ACOUSTICALLY BALANCED 
HEARING AID” 


with 


IMPROVED: . AIR CONDUCTION 
. » BONE CONDUCTION 

Write for the folder-—“NO MIRACLES... but 
a more ingenious use of known scientific principles.” 
It explains the details of the two DE LUXE models 
which represent an important addition to the al- 
ready complete line of wearable Radioear hearing 
aids. 

The DE LUXE Radioears are truly small and 
can be worn conveniently and comfortably. The 
greater your experience has been with wearable 
hearing aids, the greater will be your appreciation 
of the unusual features that have been built into 
these more effective hearing aids. 


Manufactured, Laboratory Tested and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department V 


306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 








Announcing 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 





PRICE $32.50 
A small pocket Hearing Aid of high quality 
at a low price. Uses standard flashlight bat- 
teries that may be purchased anywhere. 
Write for full information. 
Distributors Wanted 


TRIMM RADIO 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1528-38 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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What Do an Emeritus Professor Do? 
(Continued from page 487) 


It is very little used now, but I, the 
only remaining charter member, con. 
tinue to go almost every week, the year 
through. I no longer hunt and rarely 
fish. Intimate knowledge of the beautiful 
interior intricacies of animals has brought 
a reluctance to disturb them, even by 
impaling a worm. 

I spent five miid-winter days with a 
young friend not long ago, skating, ski- 
ing and loafing. In hot summer weather 
I may be there for a month at a time, 
quite alone. I am my own cook and 
housekeeper. I live in a bathing suit, 
work and loaf, swim and tramp. The 
cottages not far away are out of sight, 
and, for me, out of hearing. There is 
the wilderness effect. 

As this form of enjoyment has been 
second nature to me all my life, I have 
no need to think up reasons for seeking 
it; but the suggestion might be offered 
to other hard of hearing persons that 
this sort of experience tends to build up 
a feeling of self reliance. To be master 
for a while of a bit of self created wilder- 
ness, to make one’s self comfortable in 
it, fosters a self confidence that the hard 
of hearing need. 

Success in getting the wilderness effect 
without going far from home—in going 
to'sea without going near the water— 
seems to depend on having congenial 
companions and a definite something ‘to 
do that creates the wilderness illusion. 
The conditions should be met easily by 
almost anyone almost anywhere. Dress 
for the season and the weather and you 
will find little of it bad. Whatever means 
of transport you use, let it not be visible 
from the camp; if possible, not audible. 
Leave the car (or the station) at the 
roadside, and go in. Make a camp, if 
no more than a friendship fire. Cook 
yourself a camp meal. There are end- 
less possibilities in that. But no picnic 
dinner—an abominable intrusion into the 
affairs of your wilderness. You can bake 
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your own biscuits in a reflector and roast 
a spitted chicken before the fire. There 
is little that you cannot manage with 
very simple equipment. Camp cooking 
may become an avocation that endures 
through the years. But pretend that you 
are brought to it by necessity, not choice. 

The smell of a camp fire is like no 
other smell. The feeling of comfort and 
safety that comes as you sit near the 
fire in the darkness is perhaps, as Kant 
suggested, a racial inheritance from the 
time when the fire was needed to keep 
wild beasts at a distance. Whatever its 
source, the feeling is real. 





With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 496) 
often say of someone when he finally 
reaches an important decision? Rubicon. 

When one reaches an important deci- 
sion, he is sometimes said to have “crossed 
the Rubicon.” 

9—A long, long time ago a baby was 
born, who was in danger of being put 
to death by a heathen king. His mother 
felt that she must hide him away so 
the soldiers of the king could not find 
him. So she placed the baby in a water- 
proof basket and carried him to the 
banks of the river. There she hid the 
baby among the tall reeds and rushes 
that grew along the river side. The 
daughter of the king discovered the baby 
in the basket and told her servant to take 
him home to the palace. The king’s 
daughter brought the child up as though 
he were her own son. On the banks of 
what river was the baby found, and 
what was the boy’s name? River Nile. 

The baby’s name was Moses, and he 
was found among the bulrushes along 
the banks of the River Nile. 

One Description of the Nile River 

“I suppose you have been up the Nile,” 
said one man to another. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply. “I’ve been 
up it a number of times. There’s a 
wonderful view from the top!”—Laura 
R. Eve. 
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Now— . 
The Originators of the 
TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 


Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 

TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 
+ 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 








Reinhardt School 
™ for Deaf 
Children. 





Ine. 


Playing Soldier 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 


Address 


vantages. 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
————SSSSSSSlL"_COIH » _ mmnh_»hmmmm»mD!_= 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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The Doll House 
(Continued from page 480) 


dolly as their international doll, and 
group of these eleven pairs has become 
their traveling exhibit. 

In 1932, when Mrs. Weaver’s collection 

of dolls had grown to 300, she inaugurated 
the doll festival idea in this country. Her 
dolls were loaned to city after city, always 
as a free-will offering. Another idea was 
born when Dr. Mary E. Woolley, President 
of Mount Holyoke College and a delegate 
to the Disarmament Conference, sent Mrs, 
Weaver from Geneva a doll carved of Al- 
pine wood. Mrs. Weaver was a member 
of the American Association of University 
Women; Dr. Woolley was its President, 
Together, they worked out the plan of a 
gift which was consummated on Good Will 
Day, May 18, 1933. The Weaver collec- 
tion of dolls, now amounting to about 500, 
was presented to the American Association 
of University Women for the use of its In- 
ternational Relations Committee. These 
dolls are now in Washington, D. C., and 
when the new building of the Department 
of Agriculture is completed they will find 
a permanent home there. Last spring the 
National Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation put this same group of dolls on dis- 
play at the Century of Progress Exposition 
to depict “a hundred years’ development 
of toys.” 
' Mrs. Weaver has honored the Walter 
Doll House with her friendship. Not long 
ago, she lent us, for exhibition pur 
poses, a group of eighteen of her most be- 
loved puppets. 

Germany, the land of fairy tales, has 
been the home of the doll industry for 
centuries. Manufacturers have catered 
more and more to the innate love which 
children have for beauty; and today the 
dolls are almost as adorable as the babies 
themselves. For years a doll that was 


modeled from a three-day-old baby in 4 | 


maternity ward has been popular. One of 
the modern dolls sleeps, drinks, and coos. 
We are all familiar with the Rose O’Neill 
kewpies and the cuddly Mother Goose 
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dolls. Miss Mary McAboy of Montana 
has modeled Indian dolls from life. Mam- 
my and pickaninny dolls give children a 
glimpse of the old South which is fast dis- 
appearing. 

The Walter Doll House specializes in 
authentic Colonial and Godey costumes, 
Mammies and Pickaninnies. Why? Be- 
cause the two periods centering around 
the Revolutionary and the Civil War are, 
and always will be, intensely interesting 
historically. Large groups of people, such 
as the D. A. R. and the U. D. C., keep these 
periods constantly in the public mind. 
Also, the costumes of these periods are 
lovely, and will always be eagerly studied. 
A doll costumed in such a dress will never 
go out of style. It will be as much at 
home in a Colonial house or an early 
American room as a Chippendale chair. 

Have I said enough to explain why I 
found stimulus and inspiration in the study 
and manufacture of dolls? For the hard 
of hearing person they offer an absorbing 
interest, and one that may be expanded 
commercially until it becomes a profitable 
business. 


Diary of a Washington Lady 
(Continued from page 484) 
ful as toastmaster. Doubt if anybody else 
in the world could have kept four hundred 
people quiet, attentive and entertained for 
five hours in a room that must have been 
at least 90 and contained very little air. 
Program most impressive, speakers of un- 
usual calibre, and whole thing conducive 
to the realization that with people like 
that interested in the hard of hearing al- 
most anything may be expected in the way 
of accomplishment. Mr. Berryman incred- 
ibly apt and witty. Everything he says is 
relayed to me by Pauline Ralli, who sits 
at my table. General windup of confer- 
ence leaves one with interest and enthu- 
siasm greatly increased. There are extraor- 
dinary numbers of attractive hard of 
hearing people, and when a lot of them 
get together one feels like saying, with 
Chaplain James Montgomery, “I love you 


all.” 
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DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-O-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 


AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 


tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1915 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, Ill and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 
Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 

Send orders to E. FRANCES HANCOCK 

904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Summer Normal Course 
July 25-September 1 
Hotel Green, 71 South Raymond, Pasadena, Calif. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 


2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 





LOUISE WIMSATT 
Teacher of Lip Reading 
Kinzie and Muller-Walle Methods 


1523 Twenty-second Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twentieth Year, 1933-34 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
NASHUA MANCHESTER CONCORD 


MARY G. HEARTY 
29 Temple St. Nashua, N. H. 








TEACHERS OF LIP READING 
SHOULD ADVERTISE 
IN THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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Abstracts of Scientific Studies 
(Continued from page 475) 


description was given to both groups; 
once before the study began, to determine 
the initial knowledge of the subject; again 
immediately after both groups had com. 
pleted the study; and finally, after a 
period of three weeks. The test scores 
show that the experimental group not 
only have more knowledge of the sub. 
ject immediately after the study but that 
they retain more knowledge at the end of 
three weeks. The differences between the 
scores of the two groups are significant 
in both instances. The author concludes 
that motion pictures are an aid in the 
acquisition of knowledge and also that 
this knowledge is retained fully as long 
as knowledge gained through reading and 
oral presentation. 


C. V. Huperns. 
The Belgian Method 


Ferreri, Giulio. L‘Edizione americana del 
metodo belga, Siena, Scuolo Tipografica 
Sordomuti, 1934. pp. 25. 

Professor Ferreri gives a full account 
for Europeans who were not present, of 
the discussion of the Belgian method in 
Chicago last summer. He quotes exten 
sively from papers given there by the 
Reverend S. Klopfer and Father Lucien 
Pagé. He reports that the Americans dis- 
cussed as something very new this ques- 
tion which has been subject of debate 
among European educators of the deaf 
for many years. At the same time the 
so-called Belgian method is in use in 
some of the American schools. Professor 
Ferreri objects to dignifying it by the 
title of “method” which should be re- 
served to distinguish the broader differ- 
ences of procedure, for “oral method” and 
“manual method.” It is a teaching device 
which undoubtedly has value for teachers 
of young children. Yet one does not 
know how much is finally gained by its 
use. Some one should follow up grad- 
uates of Belgian schools who began in 
this way and try to evaluate the results. 

Fritz HEIDER. 
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August, 1934 


A Conference That Made History 
(Continued from page 455) 


work for the hard of hearing, but also 
in work for the deaf, for it emphasized 
once more the fact that leading scientists 
and educators recognize the two as but 
different divisions of one great field. The 
following quotation from a New Jersey 
letter offers an illustration of this: 

“One of the things I was especially 
interested in at the Federation conference 
was in securing information for the 
mother of a three year old child who is 
totally deaf and consequently has no 
speech. You will understand how pleased 
I was with the frequent references to this 
subject by the speakers, and I was able 
to bring home information and printed 
matter which I hope will be of practical 
help to this mother. I was given an 
envelope of leaflets from the Volta 
Bureau, and I picked up other things at 
the conference, all of which I know the 
mother and her husband will read care- 
fully.” 

All comments, verbal and written, in- 
dicate the eagerness of those who at- 
tended to put into immediate practice at 
home the ideas gained at the conference. 
This is strong evidence that already the 
intensity of Washington’s summer heat 
(though it did its worst) has been for- 
gotten. The high peaks of the ther- 
mometer were overshadowed by those of 
the enthusiasm. 





Federation Officers 

President, Mrs. James Flack Norris, 
Boston; Vice-presidents, Eastern Zone, 
Mrs. Arthur J. Young, Worcester; South 
Atlantic Zone, Miss Florence P. Spofford, 
Washington, D. C.; Gulf Zone, Mrs. F. J. 
Block, Laurel, Miss.; Central Zone, Mr. 
Claude W. Prusia, Des Moines; Mid- 
Western Zone, Mrs. Howell Washington, 
Oklahoma City; Pacific Zone, Mr. F. M. 
Duckles, Sacramento; Treasurer, Mr. Al- 
bert W. Tucker, Washington, D. C.; Re- 
cording Secretary, Dr. Douglas Macfar- 
lan, Philadelphia. 
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SUMMER COURSES 


At Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 
Vermont 
Private Lessons in Speech Reading, by the 
Most Up-to-Date Method 
ANNA L. STAPLES 
Training Courses for Teachers of Hard of 
Hearing Children 
ENA G. MACNUTT 
For further information, address 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
; READING 


175 Dartmouth Street Boston, Mass. 





ARE YOU IN NEED OF NEW 
IDEAS FOR PRACTICE CLASSES? 


Fill Your Notebook in Our Special Teachers’ 
Courses 
Summer Session, July 5-August 26 
Private and Group Lessons Practice 
in Lip Reading Classes 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE) and MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 


Private Instruction 
Practice Classes 





Miss McCaughrin’s School of Speech 
Reading 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 1 Columbia, S. C. 
Private Instruction Practice Classes 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and Children 
The School is interested in helping to establish’ the 
work for the deafened wherever there are 
groups ready for it. 








Write to the Volta Bureau 
for Book Lists 
Giving Prices of Standard Works 
on Lip Reading 
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MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 


School of Lip Reading 
MRS. THEO. KOENIG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Address communications to Mrs. Theo. Koenig 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE SPEECH READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
A Clearing House for All Problems 
of the Deafened 


It offers six well furnished bedrooms, 
priced, with breakfast privileges 


moderately 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 
THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


No worth while job is ever easy in its 
beginning. 


—Sir Henri Deterding 


The right mental attitude has a lot to do 
with a long life. 
—De Wolf Hopper 


The man who stays close to Mother Earth 
is hard to defeat. Out of soil come not 
only food, clothing and shelter, but also 
honor, self-respect, and good citizenship. 


—Willard Price 


We can well afford to be tolerant of the 
opinions of others, because—if we are 
growing—our own views are certain to 


change. —Benjamin Franklin 


A man’s wealth is the good he does in 
the world to his fellow-men. When he dies, 
people will ask, “What property has he 
left behind him?” But the angels who ex- 
amine him will ask, “What good deeds hast 
thou sent before thee?” 

—Mahomet 


' It is the thoughtless jibe—the ignorant 
assumption of superiority, in a word, the 


pin prick—that stings and rankles. 
—William Archer 


If we cramp our feet with small shoes, 
we cripple our body. And if we cramp 
our lives with small debts we cripple our 
opportunities. 

—Banking Brevities 


Be like the bird that, halting in her flight 
A while on boughs too slight, 
Feels them give way beneath her, and yet 
sings— 
Knowing that she hath wings. 
—Victor Hugo 
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August, 1934 


Keep to’ your specialty, to the doing of 
the thing that you accomplish with most of 
satisfaction to yourself, and most of bene- 
fit to those about you. Keep to this, whether 
it is raising turnips or tunes, painting 
greens or battle pieces, studying political 
economy or domestic recipes. 


—Frances E. Willard 


My share of the work of the world may 
be limited, but the fact that it is work 
makes it precious. Green, the historian, 
tells us that the world is moved not only 
by the mighty shoves of the heroes, but 
also by the aggregate of the tiny pushes of 
each honest worker. 


—Helen Keller 


Little do men perceive what solitude is, 
and how far it extendeth. For a crowd is 
not company, and faces are but a gallery 
of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cym- 
bal where there is no love. 

—Sir Francis Bacon 


What a wondrous cathedral nature pro- 
vides for those who worship her beauties! 
.... One can so easily be a millionaire 
in the country without a million in money. 
All one needs is a million in imagination. 

—Thomas Dreier 


As you think, you travel; and as you 
love, you attract. You are today where 
your thoughts have brought you; you will 
be tomorrow where your thoughts take 
you... . You will realize the vision (not 
the idle wish) of your heart, be it base or 
beautiful, or a mixture of both, for you 
will always gravitate toward that which 
you, secretly, must love. Into your hands 
will be placed the exact results of your 
thoughts; you will receive that which you 
earn; no more, no less. Whatever your 
present environment may be, you will fall, 
remain, or rise with your thoughts, your 
Vision, your ideal. You will become as 
small as your controlling desire, as great 
as your dominant aspiration. 

—James Allen 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 


Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cai Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 


F Washington, D. C. 





TIMELY TOPICS 


Augustus C. Knight, Editor 
$10 A YEAR 


A Few Copies of the 1934 Issue 
Available at $8 


Address all orders to 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th STREET, N. W. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 





A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 
Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 
BY CAROLINE A. YALE 


Price, $3.60 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 





REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and 
Practice,” by 


E. B. NITCHIE 


Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Helm Nitchie 


Price $2.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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IF YOU PLAN TO CHANGE 
YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us not later than the 15th of 
the month preceding the publication of the 
first issue of the Volta Review which will be 
affected. By doing so you will avoid missing 
a single issue of the magazine and will en- 
able us to keep our mailing list up to date. 
It costs us between ten and fifteen cents to 
correct an address if it is necessary for the 
post office to return a wrongly addressed 
magazine to us. A post card will save time, 
money and trouble. Send it to the Volta Bu- 
reau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 


Reduced price, $2.30 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 























WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ORAL TEACHER, nine years’ experience, desires 
position for summer, 1934-35, or both. Private school, 
public school, and individual experience. Young chil- 
dren preferred. Address M. E., Volta Bureau. 


ARE YOU COMING TO CHICAGO THIS SUMMER? 
Cool, airy rooms, pleasantly located near lake shore, 
within easy distance of fair grounds. Mrs. B. H. 
Proteau, 825 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 


WANTED: Position for 1934-35 by oral teacher. Ex- 
perienced in Day and Residential School Work. 
Have Association Standard Certificate. Address 
T. S., Volta Bureau. 


SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR. Visit Gem’s new 
Chicago office. Have your Gem serviced free. Test 
new Gem Bone Conductor. Gem Ear Phone Co., 
59 E. Madison St., 15th Floor. 


AN EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires posi- 
tion for the next school year. Address Box 127, 
Volta Bureau. 


COUPLE DESIRES POSITION, residential school. 
Man, commercial college graduate, teaches book- 
keeping, shoe repairing, auto mechanics. Wife, col- 
lege graduate, teaches domestic science. Experi- 
enced. References. Address, G.G.F., Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires position 
in academic department. Especially proficient as 
pianist for rhythm classes (rhythm in speech and 
rhythmic action). Prepared to direct rhythm. 
Addréss: J. O., Volta Bureau. 
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CAIN 


Capital Punishment 


The old gentleman rang the doorbel 
savagely. When the lady of the houg 
came to the door he cried in irritation, 
“Confound it, madam, that dog of youn 
out there has just bitten me!” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” said the lady. 

Then she went out and called the dog 
to her. 

“Fido,” she said, severely, “come here! 
I'll punish you for that! TI°ll take that 
pretty piece of ribbon off your colla 
for a whole week!” 











Judging by Appearance.—A rif 
looking man entered a lunch room and 
ordered breakfast. As the waiter placed 
the order on the table, he noticed the 
grouchy look on the man’s face and 
thought he would make a cheerful remark 
or two. 

“It looks like rain.” he suggested, a 
a starter. 

“Yes,” responded the guest, casting 
his eye over the food that had bea 
placed on the table “But I ordered 


coffee.” 


Incriminating Herself 


Margaret, age seven, says the Lafayette 
Lyre, is sometimes very naughty. On one 
of those occasions her mother, desiring 
to be particularly impressive, said to her: 
“Don’t you know that if you keep 
being naughty and doing naughty things, 
your children will be naughty, too?” 

Margaret cried out triumphantly: “Oh, 


mother, you gave yourself away!” 


Mother: “What is the trouble, dear?” 
Bobby: “We're playing circus, and I 
want to be the tiger, but Harold won't 
let me ’cause I lost one of my front teeth 
yesterday.” 





—Boston Transcript. 





